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Eugene  District  Office 


Dear  Concerned  Citizen: 


January  1991 


This  booklet  contains  a  summary  of  the  Analysis  of  the  Management  Situation  (AMS)  for  the  Resource  Manage- 
ment Plan  (RMP)  we  are  preparing  for  the  Eugene  District.  The  AMS  pulls  together  important  information  about 
existing  resource  conditions,  uses  and  demands;  current  management  activities;  natural  relationships;  and 
management  opportunities.  It  provides  the  baseline  for  subsequent  steps  in  the  planning  process,  such  as 
design  of  alternatives  and  analysis  of  environmental  consequences.  The  AMS  also  provides  most  of  the  data 
that  will  be  summarized  in  the  "affected  environment"  chapter  of  the  environmental  impact  statement  (EIS).  The 
entire  AMS  and  more  detailed  maps  are  available  for  review  in  the  District  office. 

Your  comments  on  the  information  in  this  AMS  Summary  or  the  complete  AMS  will  help  us  verify  its  accuracy.  If 
you  think  we  have  overlooked  or  incorrectly  described  any  important  information  about  BLM  resources  relevant 
to  development  of  the  plan,  please  let  us  know. 

In  addition  to  comments  on  the  AMS,  we  are  also  interested  in  your  suggestions  for  criteria  for  formulation  of  the 
preferred  alternative.  At  the  back  of  this  booklet,  in  Appendix  3,  we  have  included  the  State  Director  Guidance 
on  goals,  objectives  and  criteria  for  the  five  "common"  alternatives  we  and  the  other  western  Oregon  Districts 
propose  to  analyze  in  each  of  our  RMP/EISs.  We  will  also  analyze  a  no  action  (no  change)  alternative  and  a  yet 
to  be  selected  preferred  alternative  which  may  combine  elements  from  several  of  these  alternatives.  If  one  of 
the  common  alternatives  fits  your  objectives  for  a  preferred  alternative,  please  let  us  know.  You  may  wish 
instead  to  suggest  a  new  alternative  blending  elements  of  the  common  alternatives,  continuation  of  specific 
parts  of  current  management  direction,  or  implementation  of  specific  management  opportunities  identified  in  the 
AMS  Summary  or  AMS  itself.  Feel  free  to  specify  other  management  opportunities  you  believe  are  relevant  and 
are  not  identified  in  the  AMS  Summary  or  AMS.  After  reviewing  the  sensitivity  analysis  of  timber  management 
prescriptions  displayed,  you  may  also  want  to  suggest  a  preferred  set  of  timber  management  prescriptions. 

The  BLM  must  choose  a  preferred  alternative  that  complies  with  legal  requirements  applicable  to  management 
of  the  lands  it  administers.  Therefore,  in  presenting  your  suggestions  for  preferred  alternative  criteria,  it  would 
be  helpful  if  you  would  explain  how  your  suggested  criteria  would  achieve  legally  required  BLM  objectives.  For 
most  BLM  administered  lands  in  western  Oregon,  general  management  objectives  are  contained  in  the  O&C 
Act  and  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  (FLPMA). 

A  work  sheet  for  your  use  in  commenting  on  the  AMS  and/or  providing  suggestions  about  the  preferred  alterna- 
tive is  inserted  in  the  middle  of  this  booklet.  It  is  intended  to  help  you  put  your  comments  in  the  most  effective 
form  for  our  use;  however,  you  are  welcome  to  comment  by  letter  if  you  prefer.  Please  send  us  your  comments 
(whether  you  use  the  insert  or  not)  by  March  8, 1991 ,  so  we  can  consider  them  as  we  move  ahead  with  our 
planning  effort.  After  reviewing  comments  on  the  AMS  and  alternative  formulation,  we  will  finish  developing 
alternatives,  analyze  their  effects  and  then  select  a  preferred  alternative.  The  Draft  RMP/EIS  reflecting  these 
revisions  and  steps  will  be  issued  for  public  comment  late  in  1991 . 


For  those  who  wish  to  discuss  the  information  in  this  booklet  or  the  proposed  plan  alternatives,  we  have  sched- 
uled an  informal  open  house: 

February  13, 1991  —  3:00  -  7:00  PM 

BLM's  Coast  Range  Resource  Area  Office 

1 144  Gateway  Loop;  Springfield  Oregon 

BLM  employees  will  be  available  to  answer  questions  and  help  you  prepare  your  comments. 

Thanks  for  your  help  with  this  planning  effort.  We  look  forward  to  your  continuing  interest  and  participation. 


Ronald  L.  Kaufman 
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Introduction 


This  summary  of  the  Analysis  of  the  Management 
Situation  (AMS)  for  the  Eugene  District  includes 
important  information  about  existing  resource 
conditions,  uses  and  demands,  as  well  as  manage- 
ment activities  identified  in  the  AMS.  It  also  summa- 
rizes the  AMS  sections  on  opportunities  for  maintain- 
ing or  enhancing  the  resources  BLM  manages.  The 
complete  AMS  provides  the  baseline  for  subsequent 
steps  in  the  planning  process,  such  as  the  design  of 
alternatives  and  analysis  of  environmental  conse- 
quences and  includes  most  of  the  data  to  be  incorpo- 
rated into  the  affected  environment  chapter  of  the 
District  Resource  Management  Plan  and  Environ- 
mental Impact  Statement  (RMP/EIS). 

Preparation  of  the  AMS  used  automated  resource 
data  contained  in  the  Western  Oregon  digital  data 
base  (WODDB)  and  supporting  automated  resource 
data/geographic  information  system  (ARD/GIS) 
technology.   Acres  used  in  the  AMS,  unless  other- 
wise noted,  are  derived  from  the  ARD/GIS  System. 
They  are  computer  generated  from  closed  polygons 
and  are  not  the  same  as  the  acreage  derived  from 
Master  Title  Plats  (MTPs).  The  Master  Title  Plat 
acres  are  computed  from  cadastral  survey  notes  and 
represent  "official  acres";  since  cadastral  surveying  is 
an  on-going  project,  minor  changes  in  official  acres 
occur  regularly.  In  some  areas  where  resurveys 
have  not  yet  been  conducted  since  the  original 
cadastral  surveys  of  the  1850s  through  the  1890s, 
the  MTP  acres  may  differ  significantly  from  the  ARD 
acres.  Elsewhere,  the  differences  are  generally 
minor.  The  ARD  acres  also  may  not  be  identical  with 
acres  shown  on  previous  inventory  records,  timber 
sale  maps,  or  similar  documents.  These  documents 
are  based  on  field  surveys  or  compilations  from  other 
maps  or  data  bases,  often  resulting  in  some  minor 
differences. 

Review  of  Existing 
Decisions 

Existing  decisions  and  information  in  related  environ- 
mental documents  have  been  reviewed  to  determine 
which  remain  valid  for  continued  use  through  the 
1990s.  This  review  followed  the  requirements  of 
BLM  Manual  1 61 8.2.  Not  included  in  the  review 
were  existing  right-of-way  agreements,  leases,  and 
permits,  which  are  valid  through  the  1990s. 

A  number  of  decisions  will  be  carried  forward  for 
continued  implementation  through  the  1990s  without 
further  analysis  in  the  RMP/EIS.  There  are  no 


Congressionally  designated  management  areas  in 
the  Eugene  District  to  which  this  applies.  However,  a 
program  for  control  of  noxious  weeds,  for  which  there 
is  a  current  Final  Environmental  Impact  Statement 
(FEIS,  December  1985;  Supplement,  March  1987) 
and  an  approved  Record  of  Decision,  will  continue  to 
be  implemented  with  annual  Environmental  Assess- 
ments addressing  specific  treatment  areas.  Simi- 
larly, BLM's  program  for  management  of  competing 
vegetation  is  covered  by  a  recent  FEIS  (February 
1989)  and  will  be  implemented  in  terms  of  a  Record 
of  Decision,  which  is  pending  at  this  time.  These 
decisions  will  be  common  to  all  alternatives,  and  will 
be  restated  or  summarized  to  incorporate  them  into 
the  Resource  Management  Plan  (RMP). 

Table  1  summarizes  decisions  that,  although  deter- 
mined to  be  valid  for  continued  implementation 
through  the  1990s,  have  not  been  addressed  in  an 
EIS  or  fully  supported  in  terms  of  analysis.  These 
valid  decisions  will  also  be  common  to  all  alterna- 
tives, but  they  will  be  analyzed  in  the  environmental 
consequences  section  of  the  RMP/EIS. 

The  Planning  Area 

The  Eugene  District  Resource  Management  Plan/ 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  (RMP/EIS)  will 
analyze  impacts  associated  with  management  of 
316,608  acres  of  public  land  and  1 ,258  acres  of 
subsurface  mineral  estate  where  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  is  the  administering  agency.  This  land 
is  located  in  the  four  counties  in  western  Oregon  as 
shown  in  Table  2. 

The  general  location  of  the  planning  area  is  noted  by 
Map  1 .  Map  2  shows  general  land  status  within  the 
planning  area,  and  delineates  the  Resource  Area 
and  Master  Unit  boundaries. 

Portions  of  the  Willamette,  Siuslaw  and  Umpqua 
National  Forests  are  the  other  major  Federal  lands 
within  the  planning  area. 

Air  Resources 

Congress  passed  the  Clean  Air  Act  in  1967  and 
amendments  to  the  Act  in  1972  and  1977.  This  law 
gives  the  State  responsibility,  through  the  State 
Implementation  Plan  (SIP),  for  administration  and 
enforcement  of  air  quality  standards  along  with 
visibility  standards  in  Class  I  areas  (special  areas 
protected  for  their  air  quality  related  values  during 
the  period  of  high  recreational  use;  specifically, 
Crater  Lake  National  Park  and  certain  wilderness 
areas).  The  SIP  also  specifies  a  22  percent  reduc- 


1 


Table  1  -  Existing  Valid  Decisions  To  Be  Analyzed  in  the  RMP/EIS 


Decision 


Acres 


Rationale  for  Continued  Management 


Bald  Eagle  Habitat 

1,954 

Bradshaw's  Lomatium 

7 

Shotgun  Recreation  Site 

277 

Whitewater  Park  Rec.  Site 

62 

Whittaker  Creek  Rec.  Site 

15 

Eagles  Rest  Trail 

15 

Clay  Creek  Rec.  Site 

14 

Sharps  Creek  Rec.  Site 

10 

Marten  Rapids  Rec.  Site 

3 

Coast  Fork  Willamette 

River  Greenway 

3 

Rennie  Boat  Landing 

2 

Silver  Creek  Boat  Landing 

1 

Taylor  Creek  Boat  Landing 

1 

McKercher  Park 

1 

Federally  listed  threatened  species 
Federally  listed  endangered  species 
Major  investment  in  facilities 
R&PP  lease  with  Lane  County 
Major  investment  in  facilities 
Established,  maintained  trail 
Major  investment  in  facilities 
Major  investment  in  facilities 
R&PP  lease  with  Lane  County 

R&PP  lease  with  State  of  Oregon 
Heavily  used  recreation  site 
Heavily  used  recreation  site 
Heavily  used  recreation  site 
R&PP  lease  with  Linn  County 


Table  2  -  BLM  Administered  Acreage  in  the  Eugene  District,  by  County 


Acreage  of 


County 

O&C 

CBWR 

PD 

Acquired 

Other 

Total       Reserved 
Surface      Minerals 

Benton 
Douglas 
Lane 
Linn 

Totals 

200 

20,199 

269,896 

16,855 

307,150 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

1,228 

7,528 

300 

9,056 

0 

0 

362 

<1 

362 

0 

0 

40 

0 

40 

200                 0 

21 ,427                 0 

277,826          1,250 

17,155                 8 

316,608         1,258 

O&C: 

CBWR: 

PD: 

Acquired: 

Revested  Oregon  and  California  Railroad  Lands 
Revested  Coos  Bay  Wagon  Road  Lands 
Public  Domain  Lands 

Lands  formerly  in  private  ownership  that  have  been 
appropriated  funds 

acquired  by  the  U.S.  by  donation 

or  purchase  with 

WASHINGTON 


TILLAMOOK  PORTLAND 


SALEM 


BAKER 


BLM   Stote   Office 

BLM    District    Office 

BLM    Resource    Area    Office 

District   Boundary 

Klomoth    Foils    Planning    Area    Boundary 

Eugene    Plonning    Area 

Other   Western    Oregon    Resource 
Management   Planning    Areas 
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tion  in  emissions  (compared  with  1982-1984  emis- 
sions) by  the  end  of  the  year  2001 ,  with  a  review  in 
1990  to  determine  whether  or  not  "reasonable 
progress"  has  been  made.  The  State  Visibility 
Protection  Plan,  adopted  in  1986,  substantially 
constrains  slash  burning  from  July  4  through  Labor 
Day,  to  reduce  the  frequency  of  visibility  impairment 
in  Class  I  areas 

The  Oregon  Smoke  Management  Plan,  which  is 
companion  to  the  SIP,  classified  certain  areas  as 
"designated  areas"  and  "smoke  sensitive  areas." 
The  current  management  plan  requires  that  pre- 
scribed burning  (which  is  primarily  slash  burning)  be 
done  only  when  atmospheric  conditions  prevent 
smoke  from  deteriorating  air  quality  of  these  areas. 

Map  3  shows  Class  I  areas,  Class  II  areas  with 
potential  of  becoming  Class  I  areas  (wilderness 
areas  over  10,000  acres),  and  designated  areas  that 
have  the  potential  of  being  affected  by  the  District's 
prescribed  burning  activities.  The  only 
nonattainment  area  (areas  not  in  compliance  with  air 
quality  standards),  which  may  also  be  affected  is 
Eugene/Springfield. 

Quality  and  quantity  of  smoke  emissions  from 
prescribed  burning  are  dependent  primarily  on  the 
method  used  (broadcast  burn,  or  pile  and  burn),  tree 
species,  amount  of  fuel,  proportion  of  the  fuel 
consumed  by  the  fire,  and  weather  conditions. 
Approval  of  burning  is  unlikely  when  smoke  dispersal 
is  poor.  Average  fuel  (biomass)  consumption  is 
estimated  to  have  declined  from  about  38  tons  per 
acre  burned  during  the  baseline  period  of  1976-1979 
to  about  28  tons  per  acre  burned  by  1984. 

Due  to  burning  restrictions,  the  acreage  of  slash 
burned  has  declined  in  recent  years.  Average 
annual  District  slash  consumption  during  the 
baseline  period  was  approximately  64  tons  per  acre; 
during  1982-84,  approximately  49  tons  per  acre;  and 
during  the  1985-1987  period,  about  37  tons  per  acre. 
The  1985-87  figure  is  a  25  percent  reduction  from 
1982-84.  During  the  1985-1987  period,  no  BLM 
burns  in  the  Eugene  District  caused  smoke  intrusions 
into  designated  areas. 

In  addition  to  adherence  to  seasonal  and  other  timing 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  Oregon  Smoke  Manage- 
ment Plan,  BLM  has  taken  many  other  steps  to 
reduce  emissions  from  burning.  These  include  rapid 
ignition,  aggressive  mop-up,  slash  piling,  and  burning 
only  where  considered  necessary  to  reduce  fire 
hazard  and/or  to  make  planting  possible. 


Opportunities  that  can  be  considered  to  further 
reduce  emissions  include  increased  wood  utilization 
and  use  of  alternative  site  preparation  methods 
where  feasible. 

Soil  Resources 

Soils  provide  many  functions  such  as  storing  and 
delivering  water  to  streams  and  lakes  as  well  as 
providing  a  medium  for  plant  growth.  The  concept  of 
soil  productivity  is  a  measure  of  a  soil's  ability  to 
produce  vegetation.  Vegetation  growth  requires  that 
the  soil  provide  adequate  moisture,  aeration,  nutri- 
ents, and  anchorage.  A  number  of  soil  properties 
(organic  matter  content,  nutrients,  texture,  structure, 
porosity  and  depth)  are  recognized  as  important  for 
vegetation  growth.  The  most  common  types  of 
timber  management  induced  disturbances  affecting 
long-term  soil  productivity  are  soil  displacement, 
compaction,  erosion  and  alteration  of  nutrient  status. 

Table  3  shows  the  portion  of  BLM  administered 
forest  lands  in  the  Eugene  District  that  was  identified 
in  the  recent  timber  production  capability  classifica- 
tion (TPCC)  inventory  as  fragile  nonsuitable  wood- 
land. The  land  is  considered  inappropriate  to 
allocate  for  planned  timber  harvest.  When  managed 
for  timber  production  these  are  sites  where  future 
production  will  be  reduced  even  if  special  harvest 
and/or  restrictive  measures  are  applied,  due  to 
inherent  site  factors  such  as  soil,  geologic  materials, 
topography,  and  ground  water  tables. 

Table  4  shows  the  portion  of  BLM  administered 
forest  lands  in  the  District  identified  as  fragile  suit- 
able, restricted.  These  are  forest  sites  that  are 
judged  to  be  subject  to  unacceptable  soil  productivity 
loss  as  a  result  of  forest  management  activities, 
unless  special  restrictive  or  mitigation  measures  are 
used  to  protect  them. 

Soil  productivity  has  been  affected  by  management 
activities,  including  road  construction,  timber  harvest 
activities,  slash  burning  and  other  site  preparation 
activities,  which  can  cause  erosion  and  nutrient 
losses  and  reduce  water  holding  capacity. 

To  mitigate  soil  productivity  losses  related  to  timber 
harvest  and  site  preparation,  the  District  has  applied 
standards  to  limit  the  extent  of  soil  compaction  to  12 
percent  of  any  management  treatment  area  (a  40 
acre  harvest  unit  with  36  acres  of  steep  slopes  that 
were  hand  piled  and  four  acres  of  gentle  slope, 
which  were  machine  piled  would  be  considered  two 
management  treatment  areas).  Management 
practices  to  be  applied  where  appropriate  to  mini- 
mize impacts  include  designation  of  skid  trails; 
tillage,  with  properly  designed  equipment,  of  com- 
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Table  3  -  Fragile  Nonsuitable  Woodland 


Classification  of  Woodland 


Acres 


%  BLM  Forest  Land  Base 
(302,262  acres) 


Soil  Moisture 
Nutrient 
Slope  Gradient 
Mass  Movement  Potential 
Surface  Erosion  Potential 
Ground  Water 
TOTAL 


4,568 

0 

7,727* 

54 

0 

2,117 

14,466 


1.2 

0.0 

2.6 

0.02 

0.0 

0.7 

4.8 


'Includes  estimated  acreage  of  Coast  Range  Tyee  and  Flournoy  Formations. 


Table  4  -  Fragile  Suitable,  Restricted  Forest  Land 


Classification  of  Woodland 


Acres 


%  BLM  Forest  Land  Base 
(302,262  acres) 


Soil  Moisture 
Nutrient 
Slope  Gradient 
Mass  Movement  Potential 
Surface  Erosion  Potential 
Ground  Water 
TOTAL 


21 ,038 

300 

33,377 

7,791 

-0- 

2,748 

65,259 


7.0 
0.1 

11.0 
2.6 
0.0 
0.9 

21.6 


pacted  areas;  limiting  tractor  yarding  to  the  dry 
season;  requiring  one-end  or  full  log  suspension 
when  cable  yarding;  prescribed  burning  when  the 
duff  is  moist,  to  achieve  cool  burns;  using  alterna- 
tives to  broadcast  burning;  putting  unsurfaced  roads 
"to  bed";  seeding,  mulching  and  fertilizing  road 
cutbanks,  fill  slopes  and  landings;  and  leaving  large 
down  woody  debris  on  the  site. 

Current  management  practices  have  not,  however, 
entirely  eliminated  soil  productivity  losses  caused  by 
management  activities.  Opportunities  to  further 
reduce  or  mitigate  those  losses  include  fertilization, 
expansion  of  practices  already  employed,  extending 
rotation  ages  on  the  poorer  site  classes  and  following 
a  management  strategy  to  provide  a  growth  loss 
impact  of  less  than  one  percent. 


Water  Resources 

In  order  to  describe  existing  conditions,  and  to 
analyze  the  impacts  of  management,  the  District  has 
been  divided  into  analytical  watersheds.  Analytical 
watersheds  were  selected  according  to  topography 
and  basin  size.  Logical  boundaries  were  utilized  to 
break  up  largebasins  into  analytical  watersheds. 

Table  5  identifies  the  analytical  watersheds  in  the 
Eugene  District  and  gives  the  acres  within  each 
analytical  watershed  as  well  as  the  percent  of  BLM 
managed  land,  and  the  miles  of  stream  by  order. 
Table  6  gives  flow  information  for  each  analytical 
watershed,  and  Table  7  lists  the  water  inpoundments 
within  each  watershed  (see  Map  4). 
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Table  5  -  Eugene  District  Analytical  Watersheds 


Analytical 

%  Watershed 

Miles 

Watershed 

InBLM 

Stream 

of 

Watershed  Name 

Acres 

Management 

Order 

Stream 

LAKE  CREEK 

107,942 

33 

1  &2 

3 

4 

5 

6+ 

584 
74 
42 
20 
36 

Total 

756 

WILDCAT  CREEK 

42,501 

38 

1  &2 
3 
4 
5 

6+ 

259 
36 
18 
14 
15 

Total 

342 

UPPER  SIUSLAW  RIVER 

42,645 

33 

1  &2 
3 
4 
5 

6+ 

198 

32 

31 

16 

4 

Total 

281 

MID  SIUSLAW  RIVER 

59,837 

49 

1  &2 
3 
4 
5 

6+ 

392 

60 

41 

7 

47 

Total 

547 

WOLF  CREEK 

77,939 

41 

1  &2 
3 
4 
5 

6+ 

472 
71 
40 
20 
36 

Total 

639 

BIG  RIVER 

84,956 

28 

1  &2 

3 

4 

5 

6+ 

256 
73 
37 
13 
21 

Total 

400 

ROW  RIVER 

239,784 

15 

1  &2 

3 

4 

5 

6+ 

815 

143 

71 

15 

59 

Total 

1,103 

Table  5  -  Eugene  District  Analytical  Watersheds  (continued) 


Analytical 

%  Watershed 

Miles 

Watershed 

InBLM 

Stream 

of 

Watershed  Name 

Acres 

Management 

Order 

Stream 

COAST  FORK 

102,257 

7 

1  &2 

296 

WILLAMETTE  R. 

3 
4 
5 
6+ 

43 
20 
11 
13 

Total 

383 

MIDDLE  FORK 

278,982 

6 

1  &2 

338 

WILLAMETTE  R. 

3 
4 
5 
6+ 

37 
19 
23 
12 

Total 

429 

MCKENZIE  RIVER 

159,853 

16 

1  &2 

3 

4 

5 

6+ 

435 
82 
38 
20 
28 

Total 

603 

MOHAWK  RIVER 

114,927 

23 

1  &2 

3 

4 

5 

6+ 

424 
75 
45 
22 
15 

Total 

581 

CALAPOOIA  RIVER 

83,654 

10 

1  &2 

3 

4 

5 

6+ 

85 

20 

4 

1 
0 

Total 

110 

WILLAMETTE  RIVER 

429,174 

16 

1  &2 

3 

4 

5 

6+ 

670 
89 
43 
34 
11 

Total 

847 

ALSEA  RIVER 

140,000 

1 

SEE  SALEM  DISTRICT  AMS 

SMITH  RIVER 

225,000 

2 

SEE  ROSEBURG  DISTRICT  AMS 

UMPQUA  RIVER 

2,357,120 

<1 

SEE  ROSEBURG  DISTRICT  AMS 
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Table  6  -  Water  Yield 


Average 

Annual 

Avg.  Annual 

25  yr. 

Avg.  Minimum 

Annual 

Yield 

Flow 

Flood 

Flow 

Stream 

Preclp. 

(inches) 

(cfs) 

(cfs) 

(cfs) 

LAKE  CREEK 

100 

56.66 

726 

21 ,855 

22.5 

WILDCAT  CREEK 

90 

77.03 

376 

12,678 

8.6 

UPPER  SIUSLAW 

50 

34.47 

170 

4,789 

5.5 

MIDSIUSLAW 

80 

68.06 

469 

12,488 

15.8 

WOLF  CREEK 

90 

68.06 

611 

16,159 

20.4 

BIG  RIVER 

50 

35.91 

349 

17,886 

20.4 

ROW  RIVER 

50 

37.87 

1,044 

* 

16.0  " 

COAST  FORK 

45 

34.90 

410 

10,124 

10.0 

MIDDLE  FORK 

50 

41.45 

1,330 

* 

* 

MCKENZIE  RIVER 

65 

60.09 

1,104 

17,831 

264.0 

MOHAWK  RIVER 

55 

41.05 

542 

12,400 

15.0 

CALAPOOIA  RIVER 

65 

56.91 

547 

15,260 

24.0 

WILLAMETTE  RIVER 

55 

32.67 

2,008 

* 

* 

'regulated  flow  **  above  Dorena  Reservoir 


Table  7  -  Lakes  and  Reservoirs 


Watershed  Name 


Lakes/Reservoirs 


Size  (acres) 


Use* 


LAKE  CREEK 


WILLAMETTE  RIVER 


MCKENZIE  RIVER 

MIDDLE  FORK 
WILLAMETTE  R. 


ROW  RIVER 
COAST  FORK 
WILLAMETTE  R. 


Triangle  Lake 
Little  Lake 
Esmond  Lake 
Hult  Reservoir 
Fern  Ridge  Reservoir 
Noti  Creek  Reservoir 
Carrol  Reservoir 
Bryant  Lake 
Goodman  Lake 
Hulbert  Lake 
Love  Lake 
Neil  Lake 
Smith  Reservoir 
Warner  Lake 
Leaburg  Reservoir 
Walterville  Reservoir 
Fall  Creek  Reservoir 
Dexter  Reservoir 
Lookout  Point  Reservoir 
Green  Reservoir 
Dorena  Reservoir 
Cottage  Grove  Reservoir 
Garden  Lake 


276 

R 

5 

18 

55 

R 

10,400 

R.I.F 

13 

23 

3 

3 

10 

5 

2 

2 

5 

160 

R,P 

15 

1,880 

R.I.F.D 

1,025 

R.I.F 

4,360 

R,I,F,D,P 

3 

1,840 

R,I,F 

1,158 

R.I.F 

17 

I 

*Use  Key:  R  =  Recreation,  F  =  Flood  control,  P  =  Power  generation,  I  =  Irrigation,  D  =  Domestic 
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Ground  water  is  used  throughout  the  Eugene  District 
for  irrigation,  domestic  and  municipal  use.  Ground 
water  supplies  in  the  Willamette  Basin  are  generally 
adequate  to  meet  needs  far  into  the  future,  due  to 
rapid  recharge  of  the  volcanic  aquifer  of  the  Cas- 
cades. Ground  water  in  the  coastal  watersheds  is 
less  reliable  due  to  slow  discharge  in  the  sedimen- 
tary aquifers. 

Ground  water  quality  is  very  good  in  all  watersheds, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  localized  problems  with 
mineralized  water,  arsenic  and  local  pollution  of 
shallow  aquifers. 

Water  Quality 

Portions  of  the  Lake  Creek,  Wolf  Creek,  Mid  Siuslaw 
and  Wildcat  Creek  watersheds  have  a  high  landslide 
potential  due  to  steep  slopes  and  heavy  rainfall  and 
steep,  highly  dissected  topography.  Intensive 
inventories  and  mitigative  management  practices 
have  been  done  on  the  areas  with  high  landslide 
potential.  A  few  areas  in  the  Big  River,  Row  River, 
McKenzie  River  and  Calapooia  River  watersheds 
also  have  high  landslide  potential  as  well  as  high 
erosion  potential  due  to  steep  slopes  and  shallow 
soils. 

Monitoring  of  water  quality  parameters  has  been 
done  on  several  Eugene  District  streams  since  1984. 
The  results  have  not  all  been  fully  analyzed.  How- 
ever, the  following  generalizations  can  be  made. 

Temperature  —  Most  of  the  larger  creeks  and  rivers 
on  the  District  have  maximum  summer  temperatures 
that  are  above  State  water  quality  standards.  These 
highs  last  for  only  a  few  hours  and  are  far  above  the 
daily  average.  In  most  cases,  monitoring  of  timber 
sales  has  not  shown  increases  in  water  temperature 
due  to  logging  activities. 


Dissolved  Solids  —  The  maximum  conductivity 
found  was  84  uS.  This  shows  a  lack  of  nutrients  in 
the  water  for  use  by  aquatic  organisms.  If  any 
standard  for  a  dissolved  solid  were  exceeded, 
conductivity  would  be  at  least  300  uS. 

pH  —  The  pH  of  District  streams  has  been  found  to 
be  within  the  State  Standards  of  6.5-8.5.  Four  years 
of  monitoring  show  a  range  of  6.8  to  7.9. 

Bacteria  —  Coliform  counts  in  the  District  streams 
fluctuate  widely  even  in  undisturbed  streams,  where 
counts  of  2/1 00ml  to  1000/1 00ml  have  been  found  at 
different  times.  There  is  no  evidence  that  manage- 
ment activities  have  had  any  effect  on  the  count. 

Turbidity  and  Sediment  —  Bedload  sediments 
were  not  monitored  on  the  Eugene  District.  There  is 
no  State  standard  for  suspended  sediment.  The 
standard  for  turbidity  is  a  1 0  percent  increase  as 
measured  above  and  below  an  activity.  The  domi- 
nant process  that  causes  high  sediment  and  turbidity 
rates  is  mass  soil  movement  (landslides).  A  land- 
slide in  Walker  Creek  in  1985  caused  increases  in 
sedimentation  that  are  just  beginning  to  return  to 
normal.  Structures  were  placed  on  this  slide  to 
stabilize  it,  and  below  it  to  catch  sediments.  During 
severe  storms,  sediment  rates  would  rise  from  3  to 
over  1000  parts  per  million  (ppm)  and  turbidities 
would  rise  from  2  to  270  NTUs.  Other  measured 
slides  did  not  increase  sediments  nearly  as  much. 
These  sediment  rates  are  shown  in  Table  8. 

Sediment  rates  from  sources  other  than  landslides 
range  from  less  than  one  ppm  in  the  summer  to  500 
ppm  during  a  particularly  large  storm.  Normal 
sediment  rates  are  less  than  50  ppm  even  in  the 
winter.  The  total  sediment  yield  ranges  from  85  to 
313  tons  per  square  mile  per  year.  This  is  relatively 
low  when  compared  to  other  land  uses  and  other 
areas. 


Table  8 — Sediment  Rates  from  Mass  Wasting  Events 


Preslide 

Avg.  Sediment 

(Mg/L) 


Immediately  Postslide 

Average  Sediment 

(Mg/L) 


One  Year  Postslide 

Average  Sediment 

(Mg/L) 


Bear  Creek 
Marten  Creek 


18 
35 


128 
216 


29 
26 
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In  order  to  maintain  and  protect  water  quality,  as 
required  by  law,  the  District  has  adopted  the  follow- 
ing requirements  for  management  activities. 

•  No  logging  or  road  building  in  any  location  where 
such  activities  would  cause  mass  soil  movement. 

•  No  timber  harvesting  within  the  riparian  zones  of 
third  order  and  larger  streams. 

•  District  guidelines  as  well  as  State  water  quality 
standards  have  been  set.  These  standards  will  be 
met  by  use  of  intensive  practices,  mitigative 
measures,  or  canceling  an  action. 

•  Only  state-of-the-art  road  construction  and 
maintenance  practices  will  be  used.  Monitoring 
has  shown  that  these  practices  have  been  applied 
in  most  but  not  all  cases. 

Opportunities  to  improve  our  management  of  water 
quality  include: 

Preserve  the  riparian  areas  on  all  water  courses. 

Buffer  riparian  management  areas,  headwall 
leave  areas,  and  other  sensitive  areas. 

Create  wetlands. 

Use  dirt  roads  during  dry  weather  only,  then  put 
them  to  bed. 

Establish  controlled  watersheds  in  order  to 
develop  and  test  better  management  practices. 


Vegetation 


Vegetation  for  the  Eugene  District  has  been  de- 
scribed in  terms  of  following  topics:  Upland  Vegeta- 
tion, Riparian  Vegetation,  Wetland  Vegetation, 
Aquatic  Vegetation,  Unique  Ecosystems,  Priority 
Plants,  and  Noxious  Weeds.  Each  topic  is  discussed 
in  terms  of  existing  conditions,  current  management 
direction  and  management  opportunities. 

Upland  Vegetation— Upland  vegetation  is  divided 
into  five  general  plant  groups.  Each  group  is  further 
divided  into  serai  stages  or  age  classes.  Acres  of 
each  plant  group  in  each  serai  stage  are  listed  in 
Table  9.  Correlations  are  discussed  between  the 
general  existing  Douglas-fir  understory  vegetative 
groups  and  their  climax  plant  associations.  Most 
plant  associations  fall  within  the  western  hemlock 
series.  To  a  lesser  extent,  the  dry  interior  valleys 
contain  the  Douglas-fir  series,  and  the  wet  and  cool 
higher  elevations  of  the  Cascades  make  up  the 
Pacific  silver  fir  series. 

Upland  vegetation  covers  over  97  percent  of  the 
District  with  approximately  307,000  acres.  The  early 
serai  stages  of  grass/forb,  shrubs,  and  open,  sapling/ 
pole  stands  have  the  greatest  vegetative  diversity. 
Currently,  they  occupy  approximately  45  percent  of 
the  uplands.  As  stands  of  saplings/pole/sawtimber 
become  closed  at  ages  of  40-90  years,  vegetative 
diversity  declines  abruptly  because  less  shade 
tolerant  species  die  out.  This  low  vegetative  diversity 
condition  now  occupies  about  30  percent  of  the 
uplands.  Large  mature  and  old  growth  stands  over 


Table  9  -  Acres  of  Plant  Group  in  Each  Serai  Stage 

Plant  Group 

Early 

Mid 

Late 

Mature 

Old  Growth 

(years) 

(0-15) 

(16-45) 

(46-95) 

(95-195) 

(195+) 

Total 

D/B/SA 

23,618 

44,248 

35,474 

13,268 

8,480 

125,088 

D/CE/SA 

4,511 

1,720 

459 

5,511 

3,150 

15,351 

D/OS/H 

5,989 

11,128 

4,912 

1,753 

2,448 

26,230 

D/RAA/M 

25,272 

38,512 

25,578 

4,403 

19,551 

113,316 

D/RA/SM 

5,716 

6,157 

7,372 

4,598 

11,047 

34,890 

Total 

65,106 

101,765 

73,795 

29,533 

44,676 

314,875 

Key:      D/B/SA 

=    Douglas-fir/mixed  brush/salal 

D/CE/SA 

=    Douglas-fir/rhododendron-ceanothus/salal 

D/OS/H 

=    Douglas-fir/ocean  spray/herbs  and  grass 

D/RA/VM 

=    Douglas-fir/red  alder/vine  maple 

D/RA/SM 

=    Douglas-fir/red  alder/salmonberry 
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95  years  in  age  cover  approximately  25  percent  of 
the  forest  lands.  These  stands  are  characterized  by 
multilayer  canopies  which  are  somewhat  more  open. 
Vegetative  diversity  steadily  increases  to  a  constant 
level  equal  to  the  early  serai  stage  once  an  old 
growth  condition  is  reached  at  195  plus  years. 

Currently,  approximately  45  percent  of  the  forest 
contains  relatively  high  levels  of  vegetative  diversity. 
As  canopies  close  on  the  open  early  serai  stands 
over  the  next  20-40  years,  an  overall  decrease  in 
vegetative  diversity  will  occur.  High  vegetative 
diversity  will  be  represented  more  by  early  serai 
stages  as  acres  of  old  growth  decline. 

Opportunities  exist  to  create  openings  in  15-95  year 
old  stands  and  to  provide  for  large  woody  structure  to 
enhance  future  vegetative  diversity.  Assorted 
species  could  be  planted  according  to  site  capability. 

Riparian,  Wetland  and  Aquatic  Vegetation— 

These  special  types  of  vegetation  are  usually  located 
along  streams  and  rivers  and  are  defined  according 
to  topography,  vegetation,  surface  water,  soil,  and 
local  climate.  Riparian  zones  have  vegetation  that 
require  large  amounts  of  free  water  and  are  transi- 
tional between  aquatic  and  upland  zones.  Riparian 
vegetation  totals  approximately  8,500  acres,  and 
there  are  over  2,100  acres  of  wetland  and  aquatic 
vegetation.  Aquatic  vegetation  consists  of  sedges, 
rushes,  and  grasses  with  riparian  vegetation  pro- 
gressing from  shrubs  and  deciduous  trees  to  conifers 
bordering  the  upland  vegetation. 

Although  riparian  vegetation  (including  aquatic  and 
wetland  vegetation)  represents  less  than  three 
percent  of  the  District,  it  provides  for  many  types  of 
uses.  Numerous  mammals  and  birds  are  highly 
dependent  on  deciduous  riparian  vegetation. 
Recreationists  concentrate  their  use  in  riparian 
areas.  Mining  occurs  in  aquatic  and  riparian  areas. 
Past  flooding  has  also  changed  riparian  vegetation. 
Riparian,  wetland  and  aquatic  vegetation  are  very 
critical  in  the  planning  process  due  to  the  many 
conflicting  uses.  In  the  past,  riparian  vegetation  has 
been  influenced  by  road  construction  as  well  as 
timber  harvest. 

Current  direction  provides  for  vegetative  protection 
for  all  third  order  and  larger  streams,  a  total  of 
approximately  2,200  acres.  Trends  have  been 
established  to  provide  for  partial  vegetative  protec- 
tion of  first  and  second  order  streams.  This  includes 
about  6,300  acres  on  the  District.  Mitigation  mea- 
sures include  directional  falling  and  yarding  of  upland 
trees  away  from  vegetation  in  riparian  areas. 


Opportunities  also  include  provisions  for  increasing 
future  amounts  of  large  wood  as  well  as  improving 
the  horizontal  and  vertical  vegetative  diversity  of  the 
riparian  zones.  High  valued  riparian  areas  could  be 
acquired  through  purchase  or  land  exchange. 

Unique  Ecosystems — Unique  ecosystems  include 
rock  outcrops,  bogs,  talus,  oak  savannas  and 
prairies.  Some  of  these  unique  ecosystems  exist  as, 
or  are  potential  candidates  for,  Research  Natural 
Areas  (RNAs)  and/or  Areas  of  Critical  Environmental 
Concern  (ACECs).  Further  discussions  are  under 
special  habitat  features  in  the  "Animals"  and  "Special 
Areas"  sections  of  this  document.  Unique  ecosys- 
tems have  usually  not  been  altered  by  timber 
harvest.  Other  disturbances,  such  as  road  building, 
fires,  fire  suppression,  grazing  or  recreation,  have 
had  some  effects.  Unique  ecosystems  are  managed 
to  protect  their  natural  value  in  conjunction  with 
avoidance  of  incompatible  uses. 

Priority  Plants — Priority  plants  are  shown  in  Table 
10  and  include  threatened  and  endangered  plant 
species,  Federally  proposed  species,  Federal 
candidate  species,  State  listed  species,  BLM  sensi- 
tive species,  and  assessment  species. 

Current  management  provides  for  protection  of 
priority  plant  species.  All  activities  must  comply  with 
the  Endangered  Species  Act.  Inventories  are  done 
to  locate  priority  plants.  Mitigating  and  protective 
measures  are  developed  to  avoid  resource  conflicts. 
Monitoring  determines  the  effects  of  activities  on 
priority  plants.  Population  trends  and  biological 
requirements  of  priority  plant  species  are  also 
studied.  When  necessary,  coordination  is  carried  out 
with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Opportunities  to  increase  protection  of  priority  plant 
species  include  the  establishment  of  botanical 
interest  areas  with  concentrations  of  priority  plant 
species  that  need  special  management  consider- 
ation. Other  opportunities  involve  land  exchanges  or 
acquisitions  of  lands  containing  priority  plant  species. 

Noxious  Weeds— Biological  control  methods  have 
been  selected  as  the  primary  emphasis  of  an 
integrated  multi-year  noxious  weed  control  program 
that  is  carried  out  in  partnership  with  the  Oregon 
State  Department  of  Agriculture.  Annual  releases  of 
over  50,000  insects  include  3  biological  agents  that 
feed  on  5  different  noxious  weeds.  In  addition  to 
tansy  ragwort  control,  emphasis  is  placed  on  control 
of  Canada  thistle  and  Scotch  broom.  Control  of 
isolated  outbreaks  of  meadow  knapweed  and  St. 
Johnswort  are  also  conducted.  More  detailed 
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Table  10  -  Priority  Plant  Species 


Botanical  Name 


Common  Name 


Status 


Resource  Area 


Loatium  bradshawii 
Montia  howellii 
Poa  laxiflora 

Campylopus  aureus 
Lycopodium  inundatum 
Microcala  quadrangularis 
Aster  vialis 

Frasera  umpquaensis 


Bradshaw's  lomatium 
Howell's  montia 
Loose-flowered 

bluegrass 
No  common  name 
Bog  club-moss 
Timwort 
Wayside  aster 

Umpqua  swertia 


FE 
FC 
BS 

AS 
AS 
AS 
FC 

FC 


Coast  Range 
Coast  Range 
Coast  Range 

Coast  Range 
Coast  Range 
Coast  Range 
McKenzie 
South  Valley 
South  Valley 


Key:  FE  =  Federal  Endangered 

FC  =  Federal  Candidate 

BS  =  Bureau  Sensitive  (List  1  of  Oregon  Natural  Heritage  Data  Base;  State  Candidates) 

AS  =  Assessment  Species 


information  is  available  on  treatment  priorities  in  the 
1990  Noxious  Weed  Control  Program  Environmental 
Assessment  for  the  Eugene  District. 

Opportunities  to  include  other  treatment  methods 
(i.e.,  herbicides  and  mechanical)  should  be  tried,  if 
future  determination  is  made  that  such  treatment 
methods  are  more  effective  on  selected  noxious 
weeds  or  site  conditions. 

Timber  Resources 

There  are  1 ,546  million  cubic  feet  (9,359  million 
board  feet  -  one  board  foot  is  a  unit  of  solid  wood, 
one  foot  square  and  one  inch  thick  -  Scribner  short 
log  scale)  of  standing  volume  on  BLM  administered 
lands  in  the  District  that  could  be  managed  for  a 
continuous  supply  of  wood,  according  to  an  inventory 
completed  in  1988.  That  compares  to  1 ,034  million 
cubic  feet  (6,414  million  board  feet  Scribner)  in  the 
inventory  completed  in  1978.  The  age  class  distribu- 
tion for  both  inventories  is  shown  in  Table  1 1 . 
Differences  between  the  1978  and  1988  inventories 
have  been  analyzed  and  are  the  product  of  three 
factors:  growth  and  yield  higher  than  previously 
projected,  including  hardwood  volume  in  the  1988 
inventory  but  not  in  1978,  and  including  volume  in 
stands  younger  than  30  years  in  the  1988  inventory 
but  not  in  1978.  A  detailed  analysis  is  available  in 
Appendix  A  of  the  AMS  for  Timber  Resources. 

Reforestation  status  is  shown  in  Table  12. 
Understocked  stands  are  those  that  do  not  meet 
minimum  stocking  standards  of  150  trees  per  acre 
(tpa)  for  site  classes  2, 3  and  4  and  1 00  tpa  for  site 
class  5.  Target  stocking  standards  are  320  tpa  for 
site  class  2,  280  tpa  for  site  class  3,  245  tpa  for  site 
class  4,  and  200  tpa  for  site  class  5.  Stocking  is 


defined  in  terms  of  well  spaced  trees  per  acre  at  first 
merchantability.  Stocked  stands  meet  or  exceed 
minimum  stocking  standards.  Unestablished  stands 
contain  trees  that  are  still  in  danger  of  juvenile 
mortality  and  may  require  stand  maintenance 
practices  to  insure  survival.  Established  stands  are 
past  the  age  of  considerable  juvenile  mortality. 

Table  13  shows  timber  management  and  forest 
development  accomplishments  projected  for  10 
years  in  the  current  plan  for  the  planning  area,  and 
actual  accomplishments  through  October  1 ,  1988. 

The  volume  of  wood  harvested  annually  from  all 
ownerships  in  Douglas,  Lane  and  Linn  counties 
averaged  3,261  million  board  feet  (Scribner  long  log) 
from  1984  through  1988.  Of  that  volume,  1 ,231 
million  came  from  National  Forest  lands  and  761 
million  from  lands  administered  by  BLM. 

Current  harvesting  practices  are  as  follows: 

•  Clear  cutting.  Stands  with  a  minimum  age  of  80 
years,  in  the  first  decade,  and  40  years,  in  the 
long  term,  are  eligible  for  harvest  as  a  means  of 
maintaining  high  sustained  yield  harvest  levels. 

•  Salvage  logging  of  dead  and  dying  trees. 

•  Commercial  thinning  as  projected  in  the  plan, 
beginning  in  the  first  decade. 

The  1988  timber  production  capability  classification 
(TPCC)  inventory  is  summarized  in  Table  14.  The 
suitable  woodland  and  suitable  commercial  forest 
land  categories  provide  opportunities  for  sustained 
harvest  of  forest  products,  with  the  exception  of 
lands  included  in  developed  recreation  sites,  bald 
eagle  recovery  sites,  riparian  zones,  and  seed 
orchards. 


Table  11 — Compari 

son  of  District  Timber  Inventory  Data  - 1978  and  1988 

Acres 

Cubic  Volume 

Board  Foot  Volume 

Age 

Class 

1978 

1988 

1978 

1988 

1978 

1988 

0 

33,211 

27,247 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

27,540 

32,098 

0 

477,300 

0 

0 

20 

36,344 

33,652 

0 

9,287,929 

0 

39,087,714 

30 

35,306 

28,844 

86,082,000 

43,824,015 

506,672,793 

218,696,546 

40 

31,514 

30,530 

94,000,000 

130,317,802 

561,354,460 

703,639,940 

50 

14,195 

38,743 

50,321 ,000 

281,484,228 

304,028,389 

1 ,588,382,423 

60 

5,491 

12,644 

21,957,000 

96,718,041 

133,833,376 

563,984,801 

70 

7,116 

5,948 

32,831,000 

58,082,830 

201,045,484 

345,523,252 

80 

7,359 

4,329 

37,597,000 

40,042,480 

231,245,998 

241,825,278 

90 

8,007 

6,457 

43,907,000 

71,155,418 

271,750,211 

435,990,775 

100 

4,840 

8,354 

29,484,000 

114,381,046 

182,209,122 

708,722,538 

110 

8,243 

6,002 

52,718,000 

80,430,664 

327,845,563 

502,889,138 

120 

9,099 

1,779 

61 ,872,000 

22,799,202 

385,663,104 

143,554,283 

130 

3,519 

1,661 

24,966,000 

24,759,531 

156,415,484 

156,935,257 

140 

4,207 

2,352 

31 ,273,000 

32,291,645 

196,468,115 

205,565,557 

150 

1,527 

741 

12,102,000 

9,695,986 

75,730,233 

61,979,143 

160 

1,527 

580 

12,578,000 

7,837,691 

78,838,034 

50,352,975 

170 

2,270 

4,045 

18,581,000 

53,301 ,459 

118,318,768 

342,221,785 

180 

2,083 

94 

18,127,000 

1 ,247,466 

114,407,984 

8,059,053 

190 

0 

298 

0 

4,015,735 

0 

26,027,358 

200+ 

42,851 

39,507 

405,401,000 

463,851,558 

2,568,198,473 

3,014,974,451 

Total 

286,249 

285,903 

1,033,797,000 

1,546,002,026 

6,414,025,591 

9,359,412,267 

Notes:       1978  acres  are  URA-4  acres,  1988  acres  are  suitable  commercial  forest  land  acres. 
1978  volumes  are  net  merchantable  volume  for  commercial  conifer  species. 
1988  volumes  are  net  merchantable  volume  for  commercial  hardwood  and  conifer  species. 


Table  12— Reforestation  Classifications,  as  of  October  1, 1988 


Age  Class 


Total 

0 

10 

20 

30 

Acres 

Understocked: 

Unestablished 

1,105 

218 

247 

12 

1,582 

Established 

31 

461 

580 

705 

1,777 

Stocked: 

Unestablished  minimum 

757 

66 

34 

0 

857 

Unestablished  target 

9,495 

3,640 

388 

8 

13,531 

Established  minimum 

86 

2,778 

5,672 

4,860 

13,396 

Established  target 

2,801 

25,548 

14,477 

7,153 

49,979 
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Table  13  -  Timber  Management  and  Forest  Development 


Practice 


Average  Annual 
Planned 

Average  Annual 
Accomplishment  (1984-1988) 

35.04 
223 

33.77 
215 

3,995 

105 

1,308 

3,321 

0 

689 

2,550 
785 
300 
330 

1,856 

0 

401 

140 

3,851 
963 

3,009 
609 

1,283 

3,140 

3,855 

887 

1,401 

913 

6,769 

669 

Allowable  Harvest  Volume* 
Million  Cubic  Feet 
Million  Board  Feet 

Harvest  Acreage* 
Clear  cutting 
Mortality  Salvage 
Commercial  Thinning 

Site  Preparation  Acreage 
Broadcast  Burning 
Herbicide 
Manual 
Mechanical 

Planting  Acreage 
Initial  Plant 
Replant  or  Interplant 

Plantation  Protection 
Acreage 

Plantation  Maintenance 
and  Release  Acreage 

Precommercial  Thinning 
Acreage 

Fertilization  Acreage 


'Harvest  is  reported  as  volume  and  acreage  sold. 
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Table  14  -  TPCC  Summary  as  of  October  1, 1988 


Acres 


O&C 


PD* 


Total 


Nonforest: 
Rockland 
Brush 
Grass 
Water 
Highway 
Utility 
Agriculture 

Nonforest  Unclassified 
Subtotal 


332 

9 

341 

27 

6 

33 

13 

0 

13 

63 

0 

63 

10,407 

163 

10,570 

344 

3 

347 

2 

0 

2 

514 

252 

766 

11,702 

433 

12,135 

Nonsuitable  Woodland: 
Fragile  nonsuitable 

Suitable  Woodland: 
Low  Site 

Noncommercial  Species 
Nonsuitable  CFL  -  Reforestation 
Problem 
Subtotal 

Suitable  Commercial  Forest  Land: 
Nonproblem 
Fragile  Suitable 
Cat.  I  -  Reforestation  Problem 
Cat.  II  -  Reforestation  Problem 
Combination  Reforestation 
and  Fragile  Problem 
Subtotal 


13,574 


621 


14,195 


83 
29 

0 
0 

83 
29 

2,055 
2,167 

15 
15 

2,070 
2,182 

4,947 

6,733 

212,746 

0 

187 

92 

3,803 

0 

5,135 

6,825 

216,549 

0 

54,153 
278,580 

3,541 
7,623 

57,694 
286,203 

Total 


306,023 


8,692 


314,715 


*  Acquired  Lands  are  included  with  Public  Domain. 


Table  15  summarizes,  for  comparison,  the  1978 
TPCC. 

There  are  some  basic  differences  between  the  two 
inventories  that  make  direct  comparisons  difficult. 
The  most  significant  change  in  lands  identified  as 
suitable  for  sustained  yield  management  is  that  the 
1978  TPCC  included  a  classification  of  adverse 
location  that  identified  23  acres  of  sites  difficult  or 
impossible  to  manage  for  sustained  yield  timber 


production,  because  of  their  physical  isolation.  Such 
lands  are  not  identified  in  the  new  TPCC,  but  are 
addressed  in  the  sensitivity  analysis  of  economic 
feasibility  of  management. 

Based  on  the  TPCC,  the  new  timber  inventory, 
assumptions  about  yield  enhancement  from  forest 
management  practices,  and  stream  protection  we 
consider  necessary  to  meet  water  quality  standards, 
we  calculated  the  highest,  potential  sustained 
allowable  sale  quantity.  For  the  decade  of  the  plan, 
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Table  15  -  TPCC  Summary  of  1978 

Acres 

Commercial  Forest  Land 

High  Intensity  Management 

Nonproblem 

50,505 

Problem  Sites- Restricted 

235,474 

Adverse  Location 

23 

Subtotal 

286,002 

Limited  Management 

Fragile  Withdrawn 

13,119 

Reforestation  Withdrawn 

8,501 

Subtotal 

21 ,620 

Noncommercial  and  Nonforest  Land 

Roads 

5,964 

Low  Site 

120 

Noncommercial  Species 

340 

Other 

2,639 

Subtotal 

9,063 

Total 

316,685 

the  annual,  conifer  timber  sale  volume  could  be  54.5 
million  cubic  feet  (347  million  board  feet,  Scribner 
short  log  scale). 

This  sustained  yield  level  is  based  on  the  following 
assumptions: 

•  Funding  will  be  available  for  all  practices. 

•  Emphasis  on  the  timber  management  system  and 
regeneration  system  that  will  maximize  timber 
production. 

•  Efficiency  of  field  operations  and  assurance  of 
prompt  reforestation  will  be  considered  in  select- 
ing the  size  of  timber  harvest  units. 

•  Use  of  all  available  tools  (including  herbicides)  for 
site  preparation,  seedling  protection,  plantation 
maintenance  and  release,  with  emphasis  on  those 
tools  that  have  proven  to  be  most  effective  in 
assuring  seedling  survival  and  growth. 

•  Reforestation  of  harvested  lands  immediately  after 
harvest  with  adaptable  commercial  species. 


•  Utilization  of  genetically  improved  stock  in  accor- 
dance with  the  Western  Oregon  Tree  Improve- 
ment Plan. 

•  Management  of  tree  seed  orchards  to  produce 
adequate  supplies  of  improved  seed. 

•  Reforestation  of  root  disease  centers  with  indig- 
enous resistant  tree  species. 

•  Initial  spacing  control  of  seedlings/saplings 
through  planting  or  thinning  in  conjunction  with  the 
control  of  competing  vegetation  in  order  to  maxi- 
mize wood  production  by  concentrating  site 
resources  in  individual  tree  growth. 

•  Commercial  thinning  of  present  and  future  stands 
on  those  lands  judged  operable,  and  where 
research  indicates  increased  gains  in  timber 
production  are  likely. 

•  Application  of  fertilizer  on  all  present  and  future 
stands  where  research  indicates  increased  wood 
yields  will  result. 

•  Conversion  to  conifers  of  all  commercial  conifer- 
ous forest  sites  presently  occupied  mostly  by 
grass,  hardwoods  and  brush. 

Table  16  shows  the  acreage  of  each  silvicultural 
practice  that  is  implied  in  the  calculation  of  the 
preceding  sustained  yield  level. 

Economic  efficiency  analyses  have  been  done  for 
the  following  intensive  management  practices: 
precommercial  thinning,  commercial  thinning, 
fertilization,  and  brush  and  hardwood  conversion. 
The  measure  of  economic  efficiency  is  change  in  net 
present  value  (NPV).  If  the  change  in  NPV  from 
adding  an  intensive  management  practice  is  positive, 
it  is  considered  economically  efficient,  i.e.,  it  adds 
more  value  than  it  costs.  NPV  is  the  sum  of  rev- 
enues less  costs  during  the  life  of  the  stand  dis- 
counted to  the  time  of  harvest  of  the  previous  stand. 

All  analyses,  including  discount  rates,  were  based  on 
values  net  of  inflation.  This  is  called  using  real  prices 
instead  of  nominal  prices.  The  basis  of  expected 
timber  stumpage  prices  is  the  average  BLM  timber 
sale  price  for  the  1984-1988  period.  For  the  primary 
analysis,  future  real  wood  price  increases  were 
estimated  at  1.2  percent  annually,  based  on  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service's  1989  Resources  Planning  Act 
Assessment.  A  discount  rate  of  four  percent  was 
used.  Analyses  of  precommercial  thinning,  commer- 
cial thinning  and  fertilization  were  made  for 
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Table  16  -  Average  Acreage  Treated  by  Decade  to  Support  Highest  ASQ 


Acres  by  Decade 


Practices 


10 


Harvest: 
Clear  Cut 

Commercial  Thinning 
Partial  Cut 

Site  Preparation 

Planting: 

Normal  Stock 
Genetic  Stock 
Total 

Plantation  Maintenance 

Plantation  Release 

Animal  Damage  Control 

Precommercial  Thinning 

Fertilization 

Stand  Conversion 


44,636 

44,362 

47,083 

52,682 

14,057 

16,434 

22,422 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26,782 


26,617 


28,250 


31,609 


26,781 
26,782 
53,563 

13,309 
39,925 
53,234 

0 
56,500 
56,500 

0 
63,218 
63,218 

14,961 

14,717 

15,600 

17,430 

13,391 

13,309 

14,125 

15,805 

29,975 

30,214 

32,123 

36,013 

25,311 

24,988 

42,584 

2,891 

90,390 

88,360 

71 ,538 

101,867 

954 

444 

184 

0 

understocked,  well-stocked  and  overstocked  stands 
with  final  harvest  ages  of  60,  70  and  80  years.  All 
practices  considered  relevant  to  each  stocking  level 
show  a  positive  NPV  except  commercial  thinning  as 
a  component  of  two  management  regimes  consid- 
ered for  stands  harvested  at  age  60. 

For  comparison  and  sensitivity  testing,  identical 
analyses  were  made  using  the  following  alternative 
assumptions:  (1)  zero  real  wood  price  increase  and 
four  percent  discount  rate,  (2)  1 .2  percent  real  wood 
price  increase  and  seven  percent  discount  rate,  and 
(3)  zero  real  wood  price  increase  and  seven  percent 
discount  rate.  Under  the  third  assumption,  most 
practices  show  a  negative  NPV,  while  precommercial 
thinning  and  fertilization  often  show  a  negative  one 
under  the  second  assumption.  Under  the  first 
assumption,  all  practices  show  positive  NPVs  when 
applied  to  well-stocked  stands  harvested  at  age  70, 
but  exceptions  occur  where  other  circumstances 
apply. 


Analysis  of  hardwood,  brush  or  grass  site  conversion 
to  conifer  production  focused  on  estimating  the 
maximum  amount  that  could  be  spent  on  the  practice 
while  achieving  a  positive  NPV.  Generalized  conclu- 
sions about  economic  efficiency  of  this  practice  were 
not  reached,  as  the  cost  of  conversion  varies  widely 
from  site  to  site.  With  a  1 .2  percent  real  wood  price 
increase  and  a  four  percent  discount  rate,  from  $600 
to  $1 ,200  per  acre  could  be  spent,  depending  on 
expected  future  management,  if  harvest  at  age  60 
were  expected.  The  maximum  amount  economically 
feasible  for  any  site  declines  as  harvest  age  length- 
ens. Under  other  economic  assumptions  it  is  also 
lower. 

Table  17  shows  the  results  of  sensitivity  analyses  to 
determine  the  effect  of  differing  management  on 
sustained  yield  harvest  levels.  Additional  sensitivity 
analyses  may  be  performed  for  the  preferred  alterna- 
tive when  it  is  developed  in  the  Draft  RMP/EIS. 
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Table  17  -  Summary  of  Sensitivity  Analyses 


Sustained  Yield* 

(Nondeclining  Harvest  Level) 

First  Decade 


Sensitivity  Analysis 


MMCF 


MMBF 


All  Feasible  Practices,  Highest 

Sustainable  Yield 
No  Harvest  Below  Age  of  Culmination 

of  Mean  Annual  Increment  (CMAI)** 
No  Harvest  of  Stands  Smaller  Than  1 2" 

Average  Diameter 
No  Harvest  of  Stands  Smaller  Than  16" 

Average  Diameter 
No  Harvest  of  Stands  Smaller  Than  20" 

Average  Diameter 
No  Harvest  of  Stands  Smaller  Than  24" 

Average  Diameter 
No  Fertilization,  Precommercial  or 

Commercial  Thinning  or  Stand  Conversion 


545 
358 
541 
459 
236 
98 
311 


3,469 
2,279 
3,448 
2,928 
1,502 
613 
2,003 


'Volume  of  commercial  conifer  harvest. 

"CMAI  is  the  peak  of  average  yearly  growth  in  volume  of  a  forest  stand  (total  volume  divided  by  age  of  stand). 


MMCF  =  Million  Cubic  Feet 
MMBF  =  Million  Board  Feet 


Demand  for  BLM  timber  is  based  primarily  on  a 
combination  of  three  factors:  the  characteristics  of 
mills  in  the  market  area  and  their  current  short-term 
stocks  of  logs  and  purchased,  unharvested  timber; 
western  U.S.  housing  (including  remodeling)  activity; 
and  the  level  of  exports  of  nonfederal  logs.  Timber 
supply  studies  have  addressed  the  possibility  of  a 
timber  "supply  gap"  in  the  primary  timber  market  area 
for  the  District.  A  supply  gap  period  is  generally 
defined  as  a  decade  when  expected  harvest  levels 
from  all  lands  fall  below  recent  historic  levels.  In  this 
market  area,  recent  studies  anticipate  a  gap  during 
the  1990 -2010  period. 

Management  opportunities  for  increased  timber 
production  include  land  exchanges,  working  with 
county  governments  to  discourage  zoning  variances 
on  primary  resource  lands  adjacent  to  BLM  lands, 
and  managing  TPCC  Suitable  Woodland  for  timber 
production.  Opportunities  to  enhance  long-term  soil 
productivity  included  application  of  "new  forestry" 
practices. 

Fuelwood  sold  by  BLM  in  the  planning  area  has 
averaged  795  cords  annually  from  1986-1988. 
Opportunities  for  increasing  the  availability  of  fuel- 


wood  for  local  use  include  managing  designated 
areas  for  fuelwood  harvest. 

Animals 

Each  of  the  five  serai  stages  (see  Vegetation) 
provides  important  habitat  for  some  wildlife  species. 
The  most  important  wildlife  habitats  on  BLM  adminis- 
tered lands  in  the  planning  area  are  old  growth 
forests,  streams,  riparian  zones  and  a  variety  of 
special  habitat  features  such  as  cliffs,  grassy  balds 
and  wooded  swamps.  These  special  habitat  fea- 
tures represent  a  very  small  portion  of  the  District 
land  base.  Stream  miles  are  shown  in  Table  5  in  the 
"Water  Resources"  section.  Old  growth  acres  are 
shown  in  Table  9  in  the  "Vegetation"  section. 

The  northern  spotted  owl  is  classified  as  a  Federal 
Threatened  species  and  listed  as  a  threatened 
species  by  the  State  of  Oregon.  Five  years  (1986- 
1990)  of  inventories  and  monitoring,  covering  over 
90  percent  of  the  District,  have  identified  the  follow- 
ing spotted  owl  occupancy  of  BL  M  administered 
lands: 
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•  87  sites  were  occupied  by  pairs  during  at  least 
one  year. 

•  42  of  the  above  pair-occupied  sites  produced 
young  during  at  least  one  year. 

•  another  1 2  sites  were  occupied  only  by  single 
birds  at  least  one  year. 

Approximately  99  percent  of  all  the  natal,  or  core, 
areas  for  the  above  sites  are  in  mature  or  old  growth 
habitat.  Most  owls  nest,  roost,  and  forage  in  mature 
and  old  growth  stands  although  some  use  occurs  in 
stands  as  young  as  40  years.  An  estimated  75 
percent  of  all  the  remaining  mature  and  old  growth 
habitat  (approximately  74,000  acres)  on  BLM  lands 
in  the  Eugene  District  are  located  within  3  miles  of 
the  above  99  spotted  owl  sites. 

Other  Federal  threatened,  endangered,  candidate  or 
proposed,  or  State  listed  animal  species  inhabiting 
BLM  administered  land  in  the  planning  area  are: 

•  Bald  eagle  (Federally  listed  as  threatened  in 
Oregon;  listed  as  threatened  by  the  State  of 
Oregon):  There  is  one  known  nesting  pair  on 
BLM  administered  lands  in  the  planning  area. 
The  Pacific  Bald  Eagle  Recovery  Plan  and  the 
Working  Implementation  Plan  list  an  additional 
eight  potential  territory  sites  for  BLM  lands  in  the 
Eugene  District.  The  District  has  one  major 
communal  roost  area  with  two  primary  sites.  Over 
40  birds  have  been  counted  on  one  day  at  these 
two  sites. 

•  Marbled  murrelet  (a  Federal  candidate),  listed  as 
sensitive  by  the  State  of  Oregon,  has  been 
observed  on  BLM  lands  in  the  Eugene  District's 
Coast  Range.  No  evidence  of  nesting  has  been 
detected  but  intensive  inventories  have  not  been 
done.  All  old  growth  located  west  of  Range  6 
West  is  considered  potential  nesting  habitat  by 
this  species. 

•  Peregrine  falcon  (Federally  listed  as  endangered): 
There  are  no  known  aeries  (nest  sites).  Occa- 
sional winter  sightings  are  thought  to  be  migrant 
birds.  There  are  three  historical  aeries  within  the 
District  operating  area. 

•  Columbian  white-tailed  deer  (Federally  listed  as 
endangered):  The  USFWS  has  identified  one 
small  area  with  the  potential  for  occupancy  by  this 
species.  No  inventories  have  been  done  how- 
ever. 


•   White-footed  vole  (a  Federal  candidate):  No 
inventories  on  BLM  administered  lands  in  the 
planning  area  but  it  is  assumed  to  exist  in  riparian 
zones,  especially  those  dominated  by  red  alder. 

Roosevelt  elk  are  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
planning  area.  Th  Oregon  Department  of  Fish  and 
Wildlife  (ODFW)  has  designated  "elk-emphasis 
areas"  but  reliable  population  estimates  have  not 
been  made.  In  1983,  ODFW  estimated  that  BLM 
lands  were  capable  of  supporting  approximately  10.5 
animals  per  square  mile. 

The  pileated  woodpecker  (recently  classified  as 
sensitive  by  the  State  of  Oregon)  and  three  other 
woodpeckers — the  hairy  woodpecker,  flicker  and 
red-breasted  sapsucker — are  widespread  across  the 
planning  area  where  suitable  habitat  remains.  All 
four  of  these  woodpeckers  require  snags,  or  deca- 
dent green  trees,  within  which  to  construct  nest 
cavities.  An  abundance  of  snags  and  down  woody 
debris  is  also  essential  for  feeding  by  most  wood- 
peckers. Although  no  inventories  have  been  made, 
populations  are  assumed  to  be  declining  due  to 
habitat  loss  associated  with  timber  harvest  activities. 

The  western  bluebird  and  purple  martin  are  second- 
ary cavity-users  that  are  classified  as  sensitive  by  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Both,  along  with  the 
mountain  bluebird,  are  also  classified  as  sensitive  by 
the  State  of  Oregon.  These  three  species  are  all 
dependent  upon  the  presence  of  snags  and  associ- 
ated tree  cavities  within  early  serai  stage  habitats  for 
nesting  sites.  Although  no  inventories  have  een 
made,  populations  of  these  three  species  are  also 
believed  to  be  on  a  downward  trend  due  to  a  short- 
age of  nest  sites  (snags)  in  recently  cut-over  forest 
lands. 

Fourteen  other  species  of  raptors  (additional  to  the 
three  listed  species  mentioned  above)  occur  in 
suitable  habitat  within  the  planning  area.  Nesting 
requirements  for  most  of  these  species  include 
mature  and  old  growth  forest  stands,  or  specific 
habitat  components  such  as  large  snags  and  green 
trees.  Others  require  dense  (unthinned)  stands  of 
younger  age  conifers  for  nesting.  Raptor  habitat 
management  on  public  lands  administered  by  BLM  is 
considered  an  integral  part  of  the  Bureau's  overall 
multiple-use  program. 

Aquatic  or  riparian  habitats  are  primary  habitat  for  83 
percent  of  the  reptiles  and  amphibians  known,  or 
believed,  to  inhabit  the  planning  area.  Another  21 
percent  are  dependent  upon  cool,  moist  conditions 
on  upland  as  well  as  riparian  sites.  Large  woody 
debris  is  important  to  40  percent  of  these  species  for 
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one  or  more  life  needs.  Riparian  zones  associated 
with  first  and  second  order  streams  are  of  crucial 
importance  to  some  species.  Seven  species  are 
classified  as  sensitive  by  the  State  of  Oregon. 

Seven  species  of  upland  game  are  found  on  BLM 
land  within  the  planning  area.  High  diversity  of  plant 
species  in  all  serai  stages  (to  ensure  an  abundance 
and  variety  of  berries,  seeds  and  nuts  during  all 
seasons)  is  key  to  abundant  populations. 

Anadromous  fish  (coho  and  Chinook  salmon,  and 
steelhead)  spawn  in  almost  all  of  the  accessible 
major  streams  in  the  planning  area.  An  estimated 
138  miles  of  streams  on  BLM  administered  land 
support  coho  runs,  46  miles  support  Chinook  runs, 
107  miles  support  steelhead  runs,  and  392  miles 
support  cutthroat  trout.  Cutthroat  trout  are  found 
throughout  the  District  while  rainbow  trout  are 
common  in  large  streams  of  the  Willamette  Basin. 
Warm  water  game  fish  are  also  found  in  the  larger 
inland  streams. 


The  following  projects  have  been  undertaken  under 
current  plans,  to  improve  fish  habitat: 

•  Fish  habitat  improvement  projects,  including 
barrier  removal  and  placement  of  instream 
structures. 

Major  additional  opportunities  that  can  be  considered 
to  maintain  or  improve  important  habitats  include  the 
following: 

•  Manage  BLM  lands  so  as  to  contribute  towards 
the  maintenance  of  a  viable  population  of  spotted 
owls  throughout  western  Oregon  by  implementing 
the  plan  developed  by  the  Interagency  Scientific 
Committee  (the  'Thomas  Report") . 

•  Manage  about  1 ,000  acres  of  occupied,  and 
suitable-but-unoccupied,  bald  eagle  habitat  to 
meet  or  exceed  goals  of  the  Pacific  Bald  Eagle 
Recovery  Plan,  and  the  Working  Implementation 
Plan. 


Wildlife  populations  can  be  affected  by  management 
activities  that  alter  habitat,  particularly  by  timber 
harvesting,  silvicultural  treatments  including  site 
preparation  activities,  and  road  construction.  To 
mitigate  impacts  on  wildlife,  the  District  has  imple- 
mented the  following  actions  until  completion  of  the 
new  plan: 

•  Over  1 000  acres  have  been  nominated  for  AC  EC 
status  to  facilitate  bald  eagle  habitat  management. 
Another  1000  (±)  are  nominated  for  ACEC  status 
to  facilitate  raptor  habitat  management.  All  of 
these  lands  are  temporarily  off-limits  to  timber 
management. 

•  An  estimated  53,000  acres  of  mature  and  old 
growth  plus  additional  (unestimated)  acreage  of 
late  serai  stage  are  off-limits  to  timber  manage- 
ment to  protect  spotted  owl  habitat. 

•  Retention  of  one  conifer  wildlife  tree  per  acre  is 
required  on  20  percent  of  the  intensive  timber 
management  lands  following  timber  harvest. 
Snags  are  left  on  80  percent  of  the  timber  man- 
agement lands  where  safety  and  other  consider- 
ations allow  it. 

•  Riparian  zones  associated  with  third  order  and 
larger  streams  are  protected  as  summarized 
under  Water  Resources,  to  protect  habitat  impor- 
tant to  many  species.  Some  protection  of  first  and 
second  order  riparian  has  occurred. 


Increase  instream  structure  and  habitat  diversity. 

Implement  land  exchanges  and  purchases,  to 
acquire  important  elk,  spotted  owl  habitat  and 
aquatic/riparian  habitat  important  to  coho  and 
steelhead. 

Create  elk  forage  areas  within  ODFW  elk-empha- 
sis areas  through  timber  harvest  in  the  late, 
mature,  and  old  growth  serai  stages  -  so  as  to 
achieve  and  maintain  desirable  cover/forage  ratios 
-  on  a  landscape  basis  -  over  the  long  term. 

Manage  habitat  to  restore  woodpecker  popula- 
tions on  BLM  forest  lands  to  60  percent,  or  more, 
of  maximum,  over  the  long  term.  This  may  be 
done  by  retaining  clumps  of  habitat,  at  least  6 
acres  in  size,  well  distributed  over  the  forest,  and 
leaving  them  through  succeeding  rotations  or 
cutting  cycles. 

Provide  habitat  for  secondary  cavity  users  that 
require,  or  prefer,  snags  in  early  serai  stage 
habitat  (including  the  Federal  and  State  sensitive 
western  bluebird  and  purple  martin)  -  leave  a 
minimum  of  six  snags  (of  the  largest  available)  per 
acre  within  all  timber  harvest  areas. 
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•  Provide  habitat  for  numerous  species  that  need  or 
use  down  woody  debris  by  requiring  retention  of 
optimum  amounts  of  large  material  (fallen  trees) 
following  timber  harvest  and  site  preparation. 
Leave  all  large  hollow  logs  as  potential  den  sites 
for  bears,  mountain  lions  and  other  carnivores. 

•  Reforest  with  the  full  range  of  species  adapted  to 
the  site  and  manage  subsequent  stands  for  a 
hardwood/conifer  mixture. 

•  Where  currently  available,  and  otherwise  as  they 
become  available,  retain  at  least  three  25-acre 
patches  of  mid  and  late  serai  stage  habitat,  per 
640  acres  of  BLM  land,  in  an  unthinned  condition. 

•  Exclude  special  habitat  features  such  as  ponds, 
woodlands,  and  cliffs  from  timber  harvest,  road 
construction  and  other  ground  disturbing  activities. 

•  In  each  BLM  section,  maintain  where  present,  and 
develop  where  currently  absent,  old  growth 
islands  averaging  at  least  80  acres  in  size,  and 
totaling  at  least  10  percent  of  the  BLM  acreage. 
These  islands  would  help  maintain  and  improve 
the  reproduction,  dispersal  and  distribution  of  a 
wide  range  of  species  -  including  marbled 
murrelet,  goshawk,  Vaux's  swift,  red-breasted 
nuthatch,  great  blue  heron,  and  species  depen- 
dent upon  large,  highly  decayed  woody  debris  and 
cool,  moist  seeps,  springs,  and  small  streams  and 
riparian  zones,  such  as  reptiles  and  amphibians. 
Such  islands  would  also  provide  optimum  cover 
for  big  game  and  many  other  species. 

Cultural  and  Paleontological 
Resources 

Any  identifiable  location  of  past  human  activity  is  a 
cultural  resource,  including  archeological  or  historical 
sites,  structures  or  traditional  use  places.  The  last 
category  includes  places  of  traditional  cultural  or 
religious  importance  to  Native  American  groups. 

Federal  agencies  are  responsible  for  cultural  re- 
sources on  lands  under  their  jurisdiction  and  for 
effects  of  their  actions  on  cultural  resources  on 
nonagency  lands.  Through  a  group  of  laws  begin- 
ning with  the  Antiquities  Act  (1906),  BLM  has  been 
mandated  to  protect  and  manage  such  resources  on 
lands  it  administers. 

The  planning  area  was  first  occupied  by  nomadic 
native  peoples  at  least  1 1 ,000  years  ago.  The  first 
historic  occupancy,  by  transient  fur  trappers,  began 
in  the  1810s,  with  settlement  following  in  the  1840s. 


A  comprehensive  cultural  resource  survey  was 
conducted  on  about  30,000  acres  in  1980.  Other- 
wise, such  surveys  have  been  mainly  linked  to 
proposed  locations  of  surface-disturbing  activities, 
particularly  timber  sales.  Intensive  surveys  have 
been  conducted  on  5.3  percent  of  BLM  administered 
lands  and  lower  standard  surveys  on  14  percent. 

Eighty-nine  prehistoric  sites  have  been  identified  on 
BLM  administered  lands.  One  site  has  been  deter- 
mined to  be  eligible  for  inclusion  on  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places. 

Six  historic  sites  have  been  identified  on  BLM 
administered  lands.  Of  these,  five  are  documented 
in  historical  records  and  all  six  have  been  verified  in 
the  field.  None  have  been  determined  to  be  eligible 
for  inclusion  on  the  National  Register. 

No  sites  on  BLM  administered  lands  in  the  planning 
area  have  been  identified  by  Native  American  groups 
as  locales  of  traditional  or  religious  uses. 

No  paleontological  or  paleobotanical  collecting 
localities  are  located  on  BLM  lands  in  the  Eugene 
District. 

BLM  conducts  surveys  for  cultural  resources  prior  to 
authorizing  surface  disturbing  activities  and  prior  to 
approval  of  land  disposal.  Identified  cultural  re- 
sources are  evaluated  and  protected  as  appropriate 
to  the  importance  of  the  resource.  Consultation  with 
the  State  Historic  Preservation  Officer  occurs  when 
cultural  resources  are  identified. 


Special  Areas 


Table  18  lists  ten  areas  on  BLM  administered  lands 
currently  identified  with  specific  labels  for  special 
management  (see  Map  5),  including  Areas  of  Critical 
Environmental  Concern  (ACECs  are  areas  of  BLM 
administered  land  identified  as  needing  special 
attention)  and  Research  Natural  Areas  (RNAs  are 
areas  established  and  maintained  for  research  and 
education).  Also  summarized  in  that  table  are 
potential  modifications  in  those  areas  that  have  been 
identified. 

Nineteen  areas  have  been  identified  by  the  public 
and  BLM  staff  members  as  possibly  meeting  the 
criteria  for  eligibility  as  ACECs.  The  identified  areas 
were  screened  by  interdisciplinary  teams  composed 
of  BLM  managers  and  staff,  to  determine  whether 
their  values  met  the  ACEC  criteria  of  "relevance"  and 
"importance."  For  example,  are  the  values  involved 
of  substantial  significance?  The  results  of  that 
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Table  18 — Existing  Special  Areas 


Site  Name 


Size 
(Acres) 


Primary  Values 


Current  Management 


Potential  Modification 


Camas  Swale  RNA/ACEC      290 


Fox  Hollow  RN  A/AC  EC  160 


Mohawk  RNA/ACEC  293 


Upper  Elk  Meadows  205 

RNA/ACEC 


Horse  Rock  Ridge  ACEC       190 


Long  Tom  ACEC 


Lake  Creek  Falls  ACEC 


McGowan  Creek 
Environmental 
Education  Area 

Row  River 
Environmental 
Education  Area 

Vik  Road  Environmental 
Education  Area 


210 


70 


140 


Natural  vegetative 
environment  of  national 
scientific  research 
significance. 

Natural  vegetative 
environment  of  national 
scientific  research 
signficance. 

Natural  vegetative 
environment  of  national 
scientific  research 
significance. 

Natural  diversity  of 
vegetative  environment. 


Extensive  undisturbed 
grassy  bald  outcrop 
environment. 


A  remnant  site  of 
presettlement  native 
plants,  including 
Lomatium  bradshawii, 
a  Federally  listed 
endangered  species. 


Hazardous  swimming 
conditions. 


Environmental  education 
area 


Preserve  the  area's 
resources  and  ecosystems 
for  research  and 
education. 

Preserve  the  area's 
resources  and  ecosystems 
for  research  and 
education. 

Protect  the  site  for  its 
resources  and  ecosystems 
for  research  and 
education. 

Preserve  the  area's 
resources  and  ecosystems 
for  research  and 
education. 

Preservation  of  the  area 
for  its  resources  and 
ecosystems  for  research 
and  education. 


Protection  and  enhancement 
of  the  relict  plant 
communities. 


Improve  visitor  safety. 


Used  as  such  with  Lane 
Education  Service 
District. 


Adjust  boundary  for  better  management  and 
include  timber.  Withdraw  from  mineral  entry. 


Withdraw  from  mineral  entry. 


Reevaluate  current  grazing  lease. 
Withdraw  from  mineral  entry. 


Withdraw  from  mineral  entry.  Adjust 
boundary  to  include  a  section  of  timber. 
Develop  a  management  plan  for  Frasera 
umpquaensis. 

Designate  as  an  RNA.  Develop  management 
plans  based  on  RNA  status.  Modify 
boundaries  to  include  other  features.  Pursue 
land  acquisitions  to  enlarge  the  area. 
Withdraw  the  area  from  mineral  entry.  Adopt 
recommendations  to  protect  primary  values. 

Pursue  land  acquisitions  to  include  more  rare 
plant  communities.  Develop  a  recovery  plan 
for  Lomatium  bradshawii.  Develop 
Conservation  Agreement  with  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service.  Install  additional  osprey 
nests  and  martin  nest  boxes.  Withdraw  area 
from  mineral  entry. 

Address  new  safety  hazards  regarding  new  fish 
ladders.  Pursue  acquisition  or  land  exchange  for 
recreational  opportunities. 

Develop  trails  for  access  to  study  the  area 
better  and  to  interpret  area,  or  return  the 
site  to  the  timber  base. 


Environmental  education     Used  as  such  with  South 
area  Lane  School  District. 


Environmental  education 
area 


Used  as  such  with 
Junction  City  School 
system. 


Develop  interpretive  trails  for  better 
access  to  the  area. 


Develop  trails  for  improved  access  to  study 
the  botany  areas. 


review,  as  approved  by  the  District  manager,  are 
displayed  in  Table  19.  Rationale  for  these  decisions 
may  be  obtained  at  the  Eugene  District  office. 

Areas  identified  as  having  potential  for  management 
as  special  areas  even  though  not  eligible  for  ACEC 
designation  are  identified  in  Table  20. 

All  existing  and  potential  special  areas  are  shown  on 
Map  5. 


Recreation 

There  are  an  estimated  1,745,100  annual  recreation 
visits  to  BLM  administered  lands  in  the  planning 
area.  There  are  4  developed  recreation  sites  on 
BLM  administered  lands  (see  Map  6).  Camping, 
picnicking,  hunting,  fishing,  hiking,  mountain  biking, 
horseback  riding,  general  sightseeing  and  driving 
recreation  vehicles  account  for  the  majority  of 
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Table  19  -  Results  of  ACEC  Identification  and  Screening  Process 


Site  Name 


Size 
(Acres) 


Description 


Screening  Results 


Cannery  Dunes  40 


Fawn  Creek  Area  160 


Heceta  Sand  Dunes  21 7 


Hult  Marsh  167 


Siuslaw  River  Bald  Eagle  400 

Habitat  Area 

Triangle  Lake  Bald  Eagle  525 

Habitat  Area 

Triangle  Lake  Relict  Forest  1 ,640 

Islands 

Bunker  Hill  36 


Coburg  Hills  Bald  Eagle  1,492 

Habitat  Area 

Coburg  Hills  Relict  Forest  1 ,445 

Islands 

Coburg  Hills  Scenic  Area  20 


Nominated  for  its  scenic  qualities 
and  recreational  opportunities. 


Douglas-fir  stand  adjacent  to  old 
homestead  and  school  site. 

Nominated  for  its  diversity  in 
wildlife,  plant  communities  and 
ecological  systems. 

Nominated  for  its  diversity  in 
plant  life,  including  two  rare 
plant  species. 

Nominated  for  its  potential  for 
bald  eagle  habitat. 

Nominated  for  its  potential  for 
bald  eagle  habitat. 

Important  raptor  habitat  within  an 
identified  Key  Raptor  Area. 

Remnant  stand  of  old  growth 
Douglas-fir. 

Nominated  for  its  bald  eagle 
habitat. 

Important  raptor  habitat  within  an 
identified  Key  Raptor  Area. 

Douglas-fir  stand  along  the  crest 
of  the  Coburg  Hills,  visible  from 
Interstate  5. 


Determined  that  relevance  and  importance  criteria 
were  met.  Propose  as  ACEC.  Develop  criteria  for 
determining  suitability  as  an  ONA  (outstanding 
natural  area). 

Was  determined  that  criteria  was  not  met;  do  not 
propose  for  ACEC. 

Determined  that  relevance  and  importance  criteria 
were  met.  Propose  as  ACEC.  Develop  criteria  for 
determining  suitability  as  an  ONA. 

Determined  that  relevance  and  importance  criteria 
were  met.  May  need  to  change  boundary  for  better 
protection  of  plants. 

Determined  that  relevance  and  importance  criteria 
were  met.  Propose  for  ACEC. 

Determined  that  relevance  and  importance  criteria 
were  met.  Propose  for  ACEC. 

Determined  that  relevance  and  importance  criteria 
were  met.  Propose  for  ACEC. 

Determined  that  relevance  and  importance  criteria 
were  not  met.  Do  not  propose  as  ACEC. 

Determined  that  relevance  and  importance  criteria 
were  met.  Propose  for  ACEC. 

Determined  that  relevance  and  importance  criteria 
were  met.  Propose  for  ACEC. 

Determined  that  relevance  and  importance  criteria 
were  not  met.  Do  not  propose  for  ACEC. 


Cougar  Mountain  Ancient  Yew  40 

Grove 


Fall  Creek  Reservoir  Bald 
Eagle  Habitat  Area 

Grassy  Mountain 


1,120 


40 


McKenzie  River  Bald  Eagle  2,214 

Habitat  Area 

McKenzie  River  Relict  98 

Forest  Islands 

Cottage  Grove  Reservoir  266 

Relict  Forest  Islands 

Dorena  Reservoir  Bald  Eagle  743 

Habitat  Area 


Dorena  Reservoir  Relict 
Forest  Islands 


1,233 


A  large  stand  of  Pacific  yews. 


Nominated  for  its  potential  bald 
eagle  habitat. 

One  of  the  last  and  finest 
examples  of  native  grassy  bald 
plant  communities. 

Nominated  for  its  potential 
bald  eagle  habitat. 

Important  raptor  habitat  within 
an  identified  Key  Raptor  Area. 

Important  raptor  habitat  within 
an  identified  Key  Raptor  Area. 

Nominated  for  its  bald  eagle 
habitat  and  nest  site. 

Important  raptor  habitat  within 
an  identified  Key  Raptor  Area. 


Determined  that  relevance  and  importance  criteria 
were  met.  Propose  for  ACEC.  Modify  the  boundary 
to  reflect  biological  values. 

Determined  that  relevance  and  importance  criteria 
were  met.  Propose  for  ACEC. 

Determined  that  relevance  and  importance  criteria 
were  met.  Propose  for  ACEC,  and  propose  a  300 
foot  encircling  forested  buffer. 

Determined  that  relevance  and  importance  criteria 
were  met.  Propose  for  ACEC. 

Determined  that  relevance  and  importance  criteria 
were  not  met.  Do  not  propose  for  ACEC. 

Determined  that  relevance  and  importance  criteria 
were  met.  Propose  for  ACEC. 

Determined  that  relevance  and  importance  criteria 
were  met.  Propose  for  ACEC. 

Determined  that  relevance  and  importance  criteria 
were  met.  Propose  for  ACEC. 
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Table  20— Potential  Special  Areas  Other  than  ACECs 


Site  Name 


Size 


Primary  Values 


Current  Management 


Danebo  Wetlands 
Environmental 
Education 
Center 


1 2  acres  Environmental  education 

center  with  rare  plant 
species  and  wetland 
communities. 


Develop  as  an  environmental 
center  with  emphasis  on 
plant  communities.  Not 
screened  as  of  this  writing. 


recreational  uses.  There  are  5.8  miles  of  developed 
hiking  trails  and  1 ,852  miles  of  BLM  controlled 
access  roads  open  to  motorized  travel.  Most  vehicle 
use  is  limited  to  existing  roads,  as  unroaded  terrain 
and  vegetation  discourage  driving  off-road.  Approxi- 
mately 314,453  acres  are  designated  as  open  to  off- 
road  vehicle  use  on  the  District,  while  1 ,589  acres 
are  closed  and  566  acres  are  designated  for  use 
limited  to  roads  and  trails  or  to  certain  seasons,  to 
protect  sensitive  resources.  There  are  over  300 
miles  of  fishable  streams,  and  two  established 
mountain  bike  trails. 

Recreation  use  is  concentrated  in  the  following  six 
locations:  Lake  Creek  Falls,  Fall  Creek,  Shotgun 
Recreation  Site,  the  Siuslaw  River,  the  McKenzie 
River  and  Sharps  Creek 

All  BLM  administered  lands  fall  into  two  recreation 
management  classes  -  Special  Recreation  Manage- 
ment Areas  (SRMAs)  and  Extensive  Recreation 
Management  Areas  (ERMAs).  SRMAs  are  areas 
where  a  commitment  has  been  made  to  provide 
specific  recreation  opportunities,  and  often  include 
sites  with  major  investments  in  recreation  facilities  to 
meet  management  objectives.  Such  objectives 
include  providing  recreation  opportunities  that  would 


not  otherwise  be  available  to  the  public;  reducing 
conflict  among  users;  minimizing  damage  to  re- 
sources; and  reducing  visitor  health  and  safety 
problems.  There  is  only  one  SRMA  in  the  Eugene 
District  (see  Table  21  and  Map  6).  All  other  District 
lands  are  in  the  ERMA  category. 

BLM's  pro-rata  share  of  recreation  demand  in- 
creases anticipated  for  the  planning  area  by  the  year 
2000  (derived  from  the  State  Comprehensive 
Outdoor  Recreation  Plan)  is  compared  in  Table  22  to 
current  estimated  recreation  activity  on  BLM  adminis- 
tered lands. 

The  following  major  opportunities  have  been  identi- 
fied for  BLM  to  enhance  recreation  opportunities 
during  the  1990s  to  help  meet  these  demands: 

•  Plan  and  develop  the  Siuslaw  Bend  Recreation 
Site  (SRMA). 

•  Plan  and  develop  the  Sharps  Creek  Recreation 
Site,  including  establishment  of  a  recreational 
mining  area  (SRMA). 

•  Plan  and  develop  the  South  Bank  McKenzie  area 
(SRMA). 


Table  21  -  Special  Recreation  Management  Areas 


SRMA 
Name 


Size 
(Acres) 


Annual 
Visits 


Other  Relevant  Data 


Shotgun 

Recreation 

Site 


260 


79,117 
(1989) 


This  is  a  day  use  area  with  two  large 
picnic  shelters.  The  area  provides 
swimming,  play  field,  ball  field,  23  family 
picnic  units,  5.5  miles  of  hiking  trails,  modern- 
ized restrooms  and  access  for  the  handi- 
capped. 
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Special 

Area 

Ki 

3y 

A-1 

= 

Lake   Creek    Falls   ACEC 

A-3p 

= 

Triangle    Lake    ACEC    (BEH) 

A-2 

= 

Vic    Road    Environmental    Education    Area 

A-4p 

= 

Siuslaw    River   ACEC    (BEH) 

A-3 

= 

Horse    Rock    Ridge    ACEC 

A-5p 

= 

Coburg    Hills   ACEC    (BEH) 
Coburg    Hills    ACEC    (RFI) 

A-4 

= 

McGowan    Environmental    Education    Area 

A-6p 

= 

A-5 

= 

Mohawk    RNA 

A-7p 

= 

Horse    Rock    Ridge   ACEC    extension 

A-6 

= 

Fox    Hollow    ACEC/RNA 

A-8p 

= 

Grassy    Mountain    ACEC 

A-7 

= 

Camas    Swale    ACEC/RNA 

A-9p 

= 

Bunker   Hill    ACEC 

A-8 

= 

Row    River    Environmental    Education    Area 

A-10p 

= 

McKenzie    River   ACEC    (BEH) 

A-9 

= 

Upper   Elk    Meadows    ACEC/RNA 

A-1  1p 

= 

McKenzie    River   ACEC    (RFI) 

A-12p 

= 

Fall   Creek   ACEC   (BEH) 

RFI    =    Relict    Forest    Islands 

A-13p 

= 

Cougar   Mountain    Ancient    Yew    Grove    ACEC 

BEH    =    Bald    Eagle   Habitat 

A-14p 

= 

Dorena    Lake    ACEC    (RFI) 
Dorena    Lake   ACEC    (BEH) 

A-1p 

= 

Hult    Marsh    ACEC 

A-15p 

= 

A-2p 

= 

Triangle   Lake   ACEC   (RFI) 

A-16p 

= 

Cottage   Grove   ACEC    (RFI) 

MILES 
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COMMENT 

RESPONSE 

FORM 


COMMENTS  ON  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  MANAGEMENT  SITUATION  FOR  THE 

RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT  PLAN 

(You  may  wish  to  comment  on  the  accuracy  of  the  information  displayed  or  to 
suggest  additional  information  that  should  be  considered.) 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE  FOR  THE 

RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT  PLAN 

(You  may  wish  to  suggest  (1)  one  ot  the  five  alternatives  outlined  in  Appendix  3,  (2)  a  new  alternative  blending  elements 
from  more  than  one  of  those  five,  (3)  and/or  continuation  of  specific  parts  of  current  management  direction,  and/or 

(4)  implementation  of  specific  management  opportunities.) 


NAME 

ADDRESS. 


PLACE 
STAMP 
HERE 


U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Eugene  District  Office 
1255  Pearl  Street 
Eugene,  Oregon  97401 


Recreation 

Siti 

3/A 

rea    Key 

R-1 

= 

Lake    Creek 

R-1p 

= 

Big   Canyon   Trail   Area 

R-2 

= 

Turner  Creek 

R-2p 

= 

Salartus 

R-3 

= 

Whittaker   Creek 

R-3p 

= 

Wolf   Creek 

R-4 

= 

Clay   Creek 

R-4p 

= 

Siuslaw   Bend 

R-5 

- 

Haight   Creek 

R-5p 

= 

Oxbow 

R-6 

= 

McKerchner   Park 

R-6p 

= 

Homestead 

R-7 

- 

Shotgun 

R-7p 

= 

North    Fork   Gate   Creek 

R-8 

= 

Mohawk   Wayside 

R-8p 

= 

South    Bank    McKenzie 

R-9 

= 

Whitewater 

R-9p 

= 

Sidog 

R-10 

= 

Rennie   Landing 

R-10p 

= 

Frying   Pan 

R-11 

= 

Silver  Creek   Landing 

R-11p 

= 

Doe   Creek 

R-12 

Sharps   Creek 

R-12p 
R-13p 
R-14p 

= 

Sharps   Creek    Extension 
Sharps   Creek    Mining 
Edwards   Creek 

MILES 
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Table  22 — Projected  Increases  in  Demand  for  Recreation 


Activity 


Estimated 

Current 

Visits  (1987) 


Projected  Visits 
Year  2000 


Off- road  use 
Motorized  travel 
Nonmotorized  travel 
Camping 
Hunting 

Other  land-based 
Fishing 
Boating 

Other  water-based 
Winter  sports 
Total 


63,600 

417,800 

451,100 

122,000 

44,000 

326,600 

86,900 

28,900 

15,400 

15,900 

1,572,200 


88,700 

603,800 

772,000 

188,000 

51 ,000 

559,200 

121,100 

41 ,200 

25,100 

20,200 

2,470,200 


•  Plan  and  develop  trails  for  hikers,  bicyclists,  trail 
bikes,  and  horse  riders. 

•  Expand  family  and  group  camp  areas  at  or  near 
Shotgun  Recreation  Site. 

•  Rehabilitate  the  Clay  Creek,  Sharps  Creek,  and 
Whittaker  Creek  Recreation  Sites. 

•  Develop  recreational  opportunities  along  the 
Siuslaw  and  McKenzie  Rivers. 

•  Reopen  Haight  Creek  and  Lake  Creek  Recreation 
Sites. 

•  Develop  new  day  use  and  camp  sites  as  identified 
in  the  AMS  document. 

Visual  Resources 

There  are  approximately  1 ,103  acres  of  BLM  admin- 
istered lands  in  the  planning  area  having  high  to 
moderate  scenic  qualities  and  high  visual  sensitivity 
levels  (see  Map  7). 

Visual  quality  is  affected  by  management  activities, 
particularly  timber  harvest  and  road  construction.  To 
mitigate  visual  impacts,  the  District  has  imposed  the 
following  requirements  on  management  activities  in 
accordance  with  the  Management  Framework  Plan 
(MFP). 


•  No  timber  harvest  or  road  construction  on  300 
acres  being  managed  to  maintain  the  highest 
scenic  qualities  (Class  I).  These  areas  are  Elk 
Meadows,  Fall  Creek  Reservoir  tracts,  and  Horse 
Rock  Ridge. 

•  Currently,  no  acres  are  being  managed  to  main- 
tain high  to  moderate  scenic  (Class  II)  qualities. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  MFP. 

•  Minimizing  clear  cut  areas  exposed  to  view  on 
300  acres  being  managed  to  maintain  moderate 
to  low  scenic  (Class  III)  qualities  with  high  to 
medium  sensitivity  levels, 

Major  opportunities  to  further  maintain  or  improve 
scenic  quality  include: 

•  Class  I:  Managing  any  new  ACECs  (if  designated 
through  the  resource  management  planning 
process)  to  maintain  the  highest  scenic  qualities. 

•  Class  II:  Managing  reinventoried  acres  of  high  to 
moderate  scenic  qualities  and  high  sensitivity 
levels,  to  maintain  their  scenic  qualities.  Harvest 
these  acres  on  a  long-term  rotation.  Clear  cut 
middle  to  background  areas  only  and  limit  size  of 
clear  cuts  to  five  acres  or  less. 

•  Class  III:  Extending  timber  harvest  rotations  and 
limiting  dear  cut  size  to  five  acres  on  foreground 
cuts  and  up  to  15  acres  for  middle  ground  cuts. 
Areas  would  be  of  moderate  to  low  scenic  quali- 
ties with  high  to  moderate  sensitivity  levels. 
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Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 

There  are  no  rivers  designated  by  Congress  under 
the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  in  the  Eugene 
District. 

The  Nationwide  Rivers  Inventory  identifies  three 
rivers  (Willamette,  Siuslaw,  Alsea)  that  cross  or  are 
within  a  quarter  mile  of  BLM  administered  lands  in 
the  planning  area.  Additional  sources  of  information 
indicate  that  48  river  segments  could  have  potential 
for  national  wild,  scenic  or  recreational  river  designa- 
tion. BLM  has  evaluated  each  of  these  river  seg- 
ments in  terms  of  the  eligibility  and  classification 


criteria  established  in  guidelines  developed  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  and  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  status  of  eligibility  determinations 
and  suitability  studies  for  these  rivers  is  shown  in 
Table  23  below. 

As  shown,  BLM  identified  16  river  segments  that 
meet  the  eligibility  criteria  (free  flowing  and  at  least 
one  outstandingly  remarkable  value)  for  designation 
and  are  thus  eligible  for  suitability  studies.  They  are 
displayed  in  Map  8.  Four  of  these  river  segments  will 
be  studied  in  the  RMP  process  to  determine  their 
suitability  for  wild  and  scenic  river  designation.  The 
other  twelve  eligible  river  segments  are  located  in 


Table  23  -  Summary  of  Rivers  on  the  Eugene  District  Identified  by  Category 


Eligible  (classification) 
BLM  adjoining  lands 


Designated       Greater  than  40% 


Less  than  40% 


Non-Eligible 


None 


Bear  Creek  (WLD) 
Fish  Creek  (REC) 
Greenleaf  Cr  (REC) 
Marten  Creek  (REC) 


Fall  Creek  (REC) 
S.  Fk  Gate  Creek  (REC) 
N.  Fk  Gate  Creek  (REC) 
Lake  Creek  -  Seg.  b  (REC) 
McKenzie  R.  -  Seg.  a*  (REC) 
McKenzie  R.  -  Seg.  b  (REC) 
Nelson  Creek  (REC) 
Sharps  Creek*  (REC) 
Siuslaw  R.  -  Seg.  b  (REC) 
Siuslaw  R.  -  Seg.  c  (REC) 
Whittaker  Creek  (REC) 
Willamette  R.  (GREENWAY) 


Alder  Creek 
Anthony  Creek 
Big  River 
Brush  Creek 
Calapooia  River 
Camp  Creek 
Cartwright  Creek 
Cogswell  Creek 
Deer  Creek 
Deer  Creek  S.  Fk. 
Esmond  Creek 
Little  Fall  Creek 
Finn  Creek 
Gale  Creek 
Guiley  Creek 
Hatchery  Creek 
Hills  Creek 
Indian  Creek 
Johnson  Creek 
Lake  Cr.-  Seg.  a 
Long  Tom  River 
Lost  Creek 
McGowan  Creek 
Mohawk  River 
Mosby  Creek 
Row  R..  -  Seg.  a 
Row  R..  -  Seg.  b 
Shotgun  Creek 
Siuslaw  R..-  Seg.  a 
Toms  Creek 
Wildcat  Creek 
Wolf  Creek 


Key:  WLD  =  Wild,  SCN  =  Scenic,  REC  =  Recreational 

'Sharps  Creek  and  the  McKenzie  River  (Seg.  a)  could  have  greater  than  40%  BLM  adjoining  lands  if  the  proposed  land  exchanges/ 
purchases  are  implemented. 
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areas  where  BLM  administered  lands  would  not 
provide  for  substantial  control  of  the  river  segment. 
Therefore,  BLM  studies  of  those  segments  will  not  be 
initiated  as  part  of  the  RMP  process.  The  outstand- 
ingly remarkable  values  that  have  been  identified  on 
BLM  administered  lands  and  that  help  make  these 
rivers  eligible  for  study  will  be  protected  until  a 
suitability  study  is  completed  by  an  appropriate 
agency. 

Those  river  segments  found  suitable  in  the  final  RMP 
will  be  further  addressed  in  subsequent  legislative 
environmental  impact  statements.  Based  on  those 
statements,  the  Department  will  recommend  to 
Congress  which,  if  any,  segments  should  be  desig- 
nated. 

Wilderness 

There  are  no  wilderness  study  areas  (WSAs)  in  the 
Eugene  District.  All  BLM  administered  lands  in  the 
District  are  classified  as  roaded-natural  or  urban  in 
the  Recreation  Opportunity  Spectrum  (ROS)  classifi- 
cation. 

Minerals 

Since  1980,  mineral  activity  on  BLM  administered 
lands  in  the  planning  area  has  consisted  primarily  of 
crushed  aggregate  production  and  recreational 
placer  gold  mining.  In  the  early  1980s,  some  geo- 
physical exploration  for  oil  and  gas  was  conducted; 
however,  in  the  past  two  years,  there  has  been  a 
relinquishment  of  oil  and  gas  leases  and,  currently, 
there  are  no  leases  in  the  District.  As  of  April  20, 
1990,  there  were  117  mining  claims  on  BLM  lands  in 
the  planning  area.  Pursuant  to  the  surface  manage- 
ment regulations  found  in  43  CFR  3809,  there  were 
two  active  Notices  of  Operation,  and  no  Plans  of 
Operation  as  of  April  20, 1990  (see  Table  24).  The 
District  manages  75  rock  quarries  from  which 
approximately  77,000  cubic  yards  of  rock  are 
removed  annually,  based  on  data  gathered  between 
1981-1989.  Table  24  shows  the  surface  and  mineral 
estate  ownership  in  the  District. 

It  is  the  Bureau's  policy  to  encourage  the  exploration 
and  development  of  minerals  using  environmentally 
sound  practices.  Most  lands  in  the  planning  area  are 
open  to  such  activities  as  shown  on  Tables  25 
through  28,  which  also  summarize  mineral  potential 


in  the  District.  The  mineral  potential  classification 
system  as  described  in  BLM  Manual  Section  3031 , 
Illustration  3,  was  used  in  evaluating  the  potential  for 
locatable,  leasable  and  saleable  minerals  for  the 
District.  Further  discussion  of  restrictions  to  mineral 
entry  is  found  in  the  Minerals  section  of  the  AMS. 

Management  opportunities  include  establishing  a 
recreational  mining  area  on  the  lands  adjacent  to 
Sharps  Creek  by  formally  withdrawing  these  lands 
from  future  entry  under  the  General  Mining  Laws,  as 
amended.  Refer  to  the  Recreation  section  of  the 
complete  AMS  for  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  this 
opportunity.  Withdrawal  of  the  lands  would  not 
permit  new  mining  claim  locations.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  recreational  mining  area  would  be 
subject  to  the  valid  existing  rights  of  pre-existing 
claims  as  determined  by  validity  exams.  In  addition, 
there  is  the  opportunity  to  acquire  privately  owned 
streamside  parcels  within  the  boundary  of  the 
proposed  recreational  area  through  land  exchange 
or  purchase.  Block  ownership  would  minimize 
trespass  and  provide  for  easier  management  of  the 
area. 

Opportunities  exist  to  modify  BLM  Order  7/12/57  for 
Air  Navigation  Site  58,  PLO  497  and  PLO  727,  to 
open  these  lands  for  discretionary  mineral  leasing, 
revoke  withdrawals  on  the  closed  Haight  Creek  and 
Turner  Creek  Recreation  Sites  in  order  to  open  these 
lands  to  mineral  entry,  reduce  the  size  of  the  Lake 
Creek  Recreation  Site  withdrawal  to  open  lands  to 
mineral  entry  that  have  not  been  developed  as 
recreation  facilities,  and  revoke  the  withdrawal  for  the 
air  navigation  site  at  Prairie  Mountain  to  restore 
discretionary  mineral  entries  to  BLM  control.  Oppor- 
tunities also  exist  to  acquire  or  construct  legal  access 
to  Chickahominy  Quarry  to  enhance  the  use  and 
development  of  that  site,  and  open  the  botanical  area 
at  East  Roman  Nose  Quarry  to  enable  salable 
mineral  development  in  a  part  of  the  District  with  few 
economical  rock  sources. 

Lands  and  Rights-of-Way 

The  BLM  administered  lands  in  the  planning  area  lie 
generally  in  a  checkerboard  pattern,  intermingled 
with  lands  that  are  primarily  privately  owned.  This 
ownership  pattern  creates  management  complica- 
tions concerning  legal  access,  boundary  line  identifi- 
cation and  resource  operations  on  lands  where  the 
property  lines  do  not  conform  to  logical  topographic 
features. 
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Table  24 — Mineral  Statistics  for  the  Eugene  District  (as  of  4/20/90) 


Acres 
Category  (unless  otherwise  noted) 


BLM  Surface  and  Mineral  Estate  31 6,608 

Reserved  Mineral  Estate  (all  minerals)  1 ,213 

Reserved  Oil/Gas  Only  46 

Reserved  Coal  Only  0 

Reserved  Geothermal  Only  0 

Reserved  -  Other  0 

Acquired  Minerals  355 

Areas  of  Critical  Mineral  Potential  (#  and  acres)  0 

Community  Pits  (#)  12 

Mineral  Material  Pits/Quarries  (#)  63 

Mining  Claims  (#)  117 

43  CFR  3809  Mining/Exploration  Notices  (#)  2 

43  CFR  3809  Mining/Exploration  Plans  (#)  0 

43  CFR  3802  Mining/Exploration  Plans  (#)  0 

Known  Geothermal  Resource  Areas  0 

Geothermal  Leases  (#  and  acres)  0 

43  CFR  3209  Exploration  Notices  (#)  0 

43  CFR  3262  Operation  Plans  (#)  0 

Oil  and  Gas  Leases  (#  and  acres)  0 

43  CFR  3151  Geophysical  Notices  (#)  0 

43  CFR  31 62  Operation  Plans  (#)  0 

Coal  Leases  (#  and  acres)  0 

43  CFR  341 0  Exploration  Licenses  (#)  0 

43  CFR  3440  Mining  Licenses  (#)  0 

Withdrawals: 

Leasable  &  Locatable  47 

Locatable  Only  1 ,660 

Non-metalliferous  Mining  Only  0 

Subject  to  Powersite  Restrictions  9,772 

Wilderness  Study  Segregations  (leasable)  0 

R&PP  Segregations  (locatable  only)  71 

Other  Classification  Segregations  0 

Other  Agency  Withdrawals* 

(acres  not  included  in  District  acres  given  above): 

U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  (locatable  only)  0 

U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (locatable)  1 

U.S.  Air  Force  (locatable  only)  0 

Federal  Aviation  Administration  (leasable  &  locatable)  0 

Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission  (locatable  only)  0 

*The  BLM  does  not  have  surface  management  jurisdiction  on  these  lands,  so  they  are  not  officially  covered  by  this  land  use  plan.  They 
are  shown  because  they  represent  significant  Federal  acres  within  the  District  that  are  closed  to  mining.  The  BLM  has  mineral  leasing 
responsibility  on  these  lands.  None  of  these  lands  are  included  in  subsequent  tables. 
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Table  25  -  Locatable  Mineral  Potential  (GIS  Acres  - 

as  of  4/20/90) 

< 

Mineral  Potential 

Management  Categories                                         Low 

Moderate 

High 

Total 
Acres 

Open                                                                            299,136 
Open:  ACEC,  T  &  E,  Powersite  Wdl., 
ORV  and  split  estate  constraints                                 13,930 
Closed:  Discretionary                                                     212 
Closed:  Nondiscretionary                                               1,671 

5,952 

771 

0 

82 

40 

0 
0 
0 

305,128 

14,701 

212 

1,753 

Table  26  -  Oil  and  Gas  Mineral  Potential  (Master  Title  Plat  Acres  -  as 

Of  4/20/90) 

Mineral  Potential 

Management  Categories                                          Low 

Moderate 

High 

Total 
Acres 

Open                                                                         96,505 
Open:  NSO,  seasonal,  and  visual  constraints               3,443 
Closed:  Discretionary                                                       0 
Closed:  Nondiscretionary                                                  1 

213,055 

4,810 

0 

46 

0 
0 
0 
0 

309,560 

8,253 

0 

47 

Table  27  -  Geothermal  Mineral  Potential  (Master  Title  Plat  Acres  -  as 

Of  (4/20/90) 

Mineral  Potential 

Management  Categories                                          Low 

Moderate 

High 

Total 
Acres 

Open                                                                         309,514 
Open:  NSO,  seasonal,  and  visual  constraints                8,253 
Closed:  Discretionary                                                           0 
Closed:  Nondiscretionary                                                 47 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

309,514 

8,253 

0 

47 
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Table  28— Salable  Mineral  Potential  (Master  Title  Plat  Acres  -  as  of  4/20/90) 


Management  Categories 


Mineral  Potential 


Low 


Moderate 


High 


Total 
Acres 


Open 

Closed:  Discretionary 

Closed:  Nondiscretionary 


303,803 
7,608 

7 


4,362 

765 

0 


918 
40 
40 


309,353 

8,413 
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Since  approval  of  the  current  land  use  plan,  85  acres 
have  been  sold,  while  1 ,027  additional  acres  have 
been  transferred  out  of  public  ownership  in  exchange 
for  1 ,054  acres  of  other  lands  to  be  administered  by 
BLM. 

The  current  plan  identified  an  additional  5,081  acres 
of  land  as  high  priority  for  disposal,  mostly  by 
exchange,  although  all  District  lands  are  available  for 
consideration  for  exchange  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 
There  are  three  active  exchanges  in  progress  and 
one  active  proposal  pending  that  would  dispose  of 
520  acres,  while  acquiring  2,300  acres  for  BLM 
administration.  There  are  several  small  encroach- 
ments of  private  improvements  across  property  lines, 
totaling  about  two  acres,  which  could  be  resolved  by 
sale.  Unauthorized  agricultural  use  of  seven  acres 
could  also  be  resolved  by  sale.  Eight  additional 
tracts  totalling  approximately  27  acres  have  also 
been  identified  as  suitable  for  disposal  by  sale. 

Informal  discussions  with  adjoining  landowners  have 
surfaced  preliminary  interest  in  land  exchanges  that 
could  involve  several  thousand  acres  of  BLM  admin- 
istered lands  and  a  similar  area  of  private  and  State 
lands.  The  potential  exchanges  present  opportuni- 
ties to  improve  BLM's  management  efficiency  and 
enhance  resource  values. 

There  are  1 ,660  acres  withdrawn  from  entry  under 
the  public  land  and  mining  laws  and  17,975  acres 
withdrawn  from  some  or  all  of  the  public  land  laws 
only.  There  are  no  new  withdrawal  applications 
pending,  but  approximately  8,300  acres  of  potential 
new  withdrawals  have  been  identified. 

There  are  several  existing  utility  corridors  crossing 
BLM  administered  lands  in  the  planning  area.  No 
proposals  for  additional  corridors  are  known,  but 
upgrading  of  existing  facilities  is  likely. 


There  are  seven  developed  hilltop  or  ridgetop 
communication  sites  on  BLM  administered  lands. 
Anticipated  demand  for  additional  microwave, 
cellular  telephone  and  emergency  radio  communica- 
tions sites  is  likely  to  lead  to  proposals  to  expand  use 
of  at  least  two  of  those  sites,  and  some  new  sites  on 
BLM  administered  lands  are  expected  to  be  needed 
for  cellular  telephone  and  microwave  facilities  during 
the  1990s.  Eleven  potential  locations  for  new  sites 
have  been  identified. 

Roads 

The  road  system  serving  BLM  administered  lands 
provides  access  for  harvest  of  timber  and  other 
forest  products,  for  intensive  forest  management,  for 
recreation,  for  mineral  exploration  and  removal,  and 
to  rural  home  sites. 

There  are  approximately  1 ,920  miles  of  BLM  con- 
trolled roads  (existing  or  committed  to  construction  in 
current  contracts)  in  the  Eugene  District.  Of  these, 
1 ,675  miles  are  surfaced  for  all-weather  use.  Pre- 
ventive maintenance  of  the  roads  controlled  by  BLM 
occurs  on  a  regular  cycle;  corrective  maintenance 
occurs  as  problems  are  identified. 

Under  current  District  policies,  800  miles  of  road  are 
closed  to  public  use  year  round  to  protect  the  road 
surface  and  minimize  erosion  or  to  minimize  distur- 
bance to  wildlife,  particularly  in  important  elk  habitats. 
Another  20  miles  are  closed  seasonally  (winter  and 
early  spring)  for  the  same  purposes.  If  the  current 
land  use  plan  were  extended,  about  300  miles  of 
new  road  would  be  constructed  before  the  road 
network  anticipated  to  support  the  current  plan  is 
complete. 
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Access 

In  general,  legal  access  is  available  to  most  BLM 
administered  lands  in  the  District  for  BLM  manage- 
ment activities  (including  timber  removal)  but  only 
about  about  40  percent  of  the  lands  are  legally 
accessible  to  the  general  public.  Under  current 
management  direction,  it  is  roughly  estimated  that 
the  District  will  need  to  acquire  30  permanent, 
exclusive  road  easements  and  1 00  nonexclusive 
easements  to  support  the  future  timber  management 
program.  Opportunities  may  exist  to  negotiate  public 
access  rights  in  conjunction  with  existing  reciprocal 
right-of-way  agreements  that  now  permit  only  access 
for  BLM  administration  and  timber  harvest. 

Fire 

Wildfires  burned  approximately  350  acres  of  BLM 
administered  lands  in  the  District  from  1980  through 
1988,  mostly  from  fires  caused  by  human  activities. 
Current  management  direction  is  to  control  wildfires 
on  or  threatening  BLM  administered  lands  at  the 
least  total  combined  cost  of  fire  suppression,  land 
rehabilitation  and  resource  loss.  Protection  is 
provided  through  a  contract  with  the  Oregon  Depart- 
ment of  Forestry,  which  also  provides  fire  protection 
on  the  intermingled  (predominantly  private)  forest 
lands. 

Prescribed  (intentional)  fires  are  used,  primarily  on 
sites  recently  logged,  to  reduce  the  hazard  of  wildfire 
and  to  prepare  the  sites  for  tree  planting. 


Occasional  burns  are  conducted  for  habitat  improve- 
ments for  wildlife  or  sensitive  plants.  The  acres 
burned  by  prescribed  fire  in  recent  years  are  shown 
in  Table  29. 

Socioeconomic  Conditions 

Lane  County  is  the  primary  county  affected  economi- 
cally by  activities  on  BLM  administered  lands  in  the 
Eugene  District.  Its  1988  population  was  estimated 
to  be  273,700,  a  decline  of  about  1 ,500  since  1980. 

Total  wage  and  salary  employment  in  Lane  County 
averaged  101,220  from  1984  through  1988,  of  which 
employment  in  manufacturing  of  wood  products 
(including  paper  and  allied  products)  was  about 
1 1 ,000.  Unemployment  averaged  7.6  percent  during 
that  period.  Statewide  unemployment  during  the 
same  period  averaged  7.7  percent.  Personal  income 
in  Lane  County  from  1984  through  1988  averaged 
$3,276,772,000.  BLM's  input-output  model 
(BLMPACT)  shows  that  BLM  resource  use  contrib- 
uted an  average  of  2,421  direct  and  indirect  jobs  and 
approximately  $50.24  million  of  annual  personal 
income  during  those  years.  Of  that  personal  income, 
about  $34.53  million  were  attributable  to  timber 
management  and  harvest  and  about  $380,000  to 
sport  fishing,  the  recreation  activity  on  BLM  adminis- 
tered lands  that  specifically  draws  nonresident 
activity  and  thus  influences  the  local  economy. 
Another  activity  that  is  partially  dependent  on  BLM 
administered  lands  and  can  influence  local  employ- 
ment is  commercial  fishing,  but  we  have  no  solid 
basis  for  measuring  that  relationship. 


Table  29 — Acres  Burned  by  Prescribed  Fire 

Logging 

Wildlife 

Slash  Disposal 

Hazard 

Habitat 

Year 

and  Brush  Control 

Reduction 

Improvement 

Total 

1980 

750 

750 

0 

1,500 

1981 

920 

920 

0 

1,840 

1982 

890 

890 

0 

1,780 

1983 

970 

970 

0 

1,940 

1984 

840 

840 

0 

1,680 

1985 

1,063 

1,063 

0 

2,126 

1986 

1,235 

1,235 

0 

2,470 

1987 

960 

960 

0 

1,920 

1988 

700 

100 

0 

800 

Totals 

8,328 

7,728 

0 

16,056 
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The  18  O&C  counties  receive  half  of  BLM  receipts 
from  O&C  lands  in  western  Oregon.  These  are 
primarily  receipts  from  timber  sales.  Revenue  from 
management  of  other  BLM  administered  lands  is 
also  shared  with  local  political  subdivisions.  The 
average  1984-1988  revenue  distribution  to  Lane 
Counties,  from  timber  sales  on  O&C  lands,  was 
$11,490,336. 

The  Regional  Economic  Development  Strategy  for 
Lane  County  promotes  technology  transfer.  BLM 
has  so  far  identified  no  management  activities  that 
could  influence  this  strategy. 

Rural  Interface  Areas 

County  governments  in  the  District  have  zoned  some 
forest  and  adjacent  lands  for  rural  residential  and 
other  uses  which,  in  some  situations,  are  incompat- 
ible with  BLM  intensive  forest  management  activities. 
For  purposes  of  this  discussion,  areas  zoned  for 
creation  of  lots  up  to  40  acres  in  size  in  Lane  County, 
up  to  80  acres  in  Benton  and  Linn  Counties,  up  to 
200  acres  in  Douglas  County,  and  certain  other 
areas  of  existing  residential  occupancy,  which  are 
near  or  adjacent  to  BLM  administered  land,  are 
referred  to  as  rural  interface  areas.  The  amount  of 
BLM  administered  land  within  on-quarter  mile  and 
one-half  mile  of  these  areas  is  shown  in  Table  30. 

In  recent  years,  other  landowners  or  managers  in 
these  interface  areas  have  begun  to  express  con- 
cerns about  some  BLM  management  activities. 
Often,  conflicts  can  be  resolved  during  project 
planning.  When  conflicts  cannot  be  resolved, 
opposing  parties  may  protest  and  appeal  BLM 
actions,  thereby  resulting  in  more  costly  manage- 
ment for  BLM. 


Major  opportunities  to  minimize  conflicts  in  rural 
interface  areas  are  to  avoid  the  use  of  practices 
(such  as  herbicide  spraying,  slash  burning  and  large 
clear  cuts)  that  are  objectionable  to  landowners 
within  sensitive  rural  interface  areas,  and  to  dispose 
of  highly  fragmented  tracts  of  BLM  administered  land 
within  rural  interface  areas. 

Interrelationships  With 
Other  Agencies 

Interagency  coordination  with  other  Federal,  State 
and  local  government  agencies  is  required  by  BLM 
regulations  (43  CFR  Part  1610.3).  Many  formal 
coordination  relationships  between  the  BLM  and 
these  other  government  agencies  or  units  have  been 
established  through  memoranda  of  understanding 
(with  Interior  Department  agencies)  and  interagency 
agreements  (all  discussed  hereafter  as  agreements)?' 
A  number  of  these  have  been  approved  by  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  and  are  sufficiently  detailed  to 
preclude  the  need  for  State  Office  or  District  Office 
level  agreements.  Some  national  level  agreements 
have  local  supplemental  agreements  between  lower 
level  units  of  agencies.  In  addition,  the  State  Direc- 
tor has  approved  independent  State  level  agree- 
ments, while  the  District  Manager  has  approved 
agreements  with  county  governments. 

In  general,  these  agreements  deal  with  mechanisms 
for  coordination,  consultation  and  documenting 
consistency  and,  therefore,  do  not  constrain  resource 
allocations  or  management  direction  unless  they  are 
nondiscretionary  —  that  is,  mandated  by  Federal 
law,  Executive  Order  or  treaties.  Some  local  agree- 
ments are  very  specific  and  involve  techniques  for 
managing  public  lands  to  meet  detailed  objectives  for 


Table  30— BLM  Acres 

in  Rural  Interface  Areas 

Within  1/4  Mile  of: 

Within  1/2  Mile  of: 

0to5 
County             Acre  Lots 

6  to  20 
Acre  Lots 

Over  20 
Acre  Lots 

0to5 
Acre  Lots 

6  to  20 
Acre  Lots 

Over  20 
Acre  Lots 

Lane                      4,485 

Linn                            38 

Douglas                       0 

Totals                4,523 

2,156 

89 

0 

2,245 

21 ,680 

2,690 

0 

24,370 

14,652 

181 

0 

14,833 

4,557 

260 

0 

4,817 

34,649 

4,757 

18 

39,424 
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plant  and  animal  habitat,  research  projects,  big  game 
transplants  or  multi-purpose  communication  sites. 
Any  agreement  element  that  is  discretionary  can  be 
modified  as  a  consequence  of  the  RMP  decision- 
making process.  Such  agreements  normally  contain 
standard  "escape  clauses"  that  come  into  operation 
in  the  event  of  inadequate  funding,  discovery  of 
contradiction  with  Federal  law,  or  the  need  to  amend 
or  revise  the  agreement  due  to  newly  approved 
plans  or  changes  in  resource  condition. 

Relevant  coordination  occurs  with  the  following 
agencies: 

U.S.  Forest  Service — regarding  plans,  activities, 
and  projects  on  adjacent  lands. 

U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service — regarding  plans 
and  activities  that  may  affect  a  Federal  threatened, 
endangered,  or  proposed  threatened  or  endangered 
species  or  its  critical  habitat,  or  a  Federal  candidate 
species. 

Bonneville  Power  Administration — regarding 
improvement  of  riparian  zones  and  anadromous  fish 
habitat  as  part  of  the  Columbia  Basin  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Program  of  the  Northwest  Power  Planning 
Council  as  authorized  by  the  National  Power  Plan- 
ning Act  and  regarding  identification  and  evaluation 
of  regional  utility  corridor  options. 


Oregon  Department  of  Forestry  (OSDF)— regard- 
ing BLM  compliance  with  the  Oregon  Forest  Prac- 
tices Act  in  the  conduct  of  timber  harvest,  reforesta- 
tion, road  construction  and  maintenance,  chemical 
applications,  and  slash  disposal.  Also,  regarding 
BLM  compliance  with  the  statewide  Smoke  Manage- 
ment Plan  and  Visibility  Protection  Plan  under  the 
umbrella  of  the  Federal  Clean  Air  Act.  And,  regard- 
ing fire  protection,  for  which  OSDF  is  BLM's  primary 
contractor  in  the  planning  area. 

Oregon  Department  of  Environmental  Quality — 

regarding  BLM  compliance  with  the  Statewide  Water 
Quality  Management  Plan,  under  the  umbrella  of 
Section  208  of  the  Federal  Clean  Water  Act.  Also 
regarding  treatment  and  control  of  water  pollution 
sources  where  such  may  be  associated  with  BLM 
facilities. 

Oregon  Energy  Facility  Siting  Council— regarding 
any  proposed  power  plant  larger  than  25  megawatts, 
proposed  electric  transmission  line  over  230  KV  in 
capacity,  or  proposed  natural  gas  line  at  least  16 
inches  in  diameter. 

Oregon  Department  of  Agriculture— regarding 
noxious  weed  control  programs  and  the  State 
endangered  plant  species  program.  BLM  coordi- 
nates site-specific  noxious  weed  control  activities 
with  local  weed  control  districts. 


U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers — regarding  the 
Corps'  authority,  under  the  Clean  Water  Act,  to 
regulate  the  discharge  of  dredged  or  fill  materials  into 
any  estuary  or  wetland  or  stream  with  a  flow  in 
excess  of  five  cubic  feet  per  second. 

National  Marine  Fisheries  Service_regarding 
planning  and  activities  which  may  affect  marine, 
estuarine  or  anadromous  fish  resources. 

Soil  Conservation  Service — regarding  the  National 
Cooperative  Soil  Survey. 

National  Park  Service — regarding  planning  and 
activities  that  could  affect  an  identified  inventory  or 
study  river's  ability  to  meet  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act  eligibility  or  classification  criteria. 

Oregon  Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife — regard- 
ing planning  and  activities  affecting  wildlife  (including 
fish)  habitat. 


Division  of  State  Lands — regarding  BLM  compli- 
ance with  Oregon's  Removal-Fill  law,  which  regu- 
lates removing  and  filling  of  materials  from  and  in  the 
waters  of  the  State. 

Highway  Division,  Oregon  Department  of  Trans- 
portation— regarding  road  planning  in  the  vicinity  of 
Federal  and  State  highways.  Similar  cooperation 
takes  place  with  county  road  departments  regarding 
county  road  systems. 

Oregon  Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation — 

regarding  management  of  BLM  administered  land 
adjacent  to  state  parks  and  state  scenic  waterways. 

Oregon  Department  of  Geology  and  Mineral 
Industries — regarding  mined-land  reclamation  on 
BLM  administered  lands. 

State  Historic  Preservation  Office — regarding  sites 
protected  by  National  Historic  Preservation  Act 
regulations. 
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Land  Conservation  and  Development  Commis- 
sion, through  the  Department  of  Land  Conserva- 
tion and  Development — regarding  consistency  of 
BLM  plans  and  activities  with  the  Oregon  Coastal 
Management  Program,  under  the  umbrella  of  the 
Federal  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act. 

Counties — regarding  consistency  of  BLM  plans  with 
acknowledged  county  comprehensive  plans,  as  well 
as  regarding  a  variety  of  BLM  plans  and  activities 
that  may  affect  county  road  systems,  county  parks 
and  county  natural  resource  management  activities. 
BLM  also  participates  in  review  of  county  planning 
actions  in  order  to  alert  counties  to  potential  conflicts 
and  inconsistencies  with  BLM  forest  management 
plans  or  other  plans. 

The  Siletz  Indian  Tribe — regarding  consultation  as 
required  by  the  Archeological  Resources  Protection 
Act  and  the  Historic  Preservation  Act.  Also  regarding 
plans  or  activities  that  may  affect  tribal  interests, 
treaty  rights  or  traditional  resource  use  areas. 
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Appendix  1 

The  Resource  Management 
Planning  Process 


The  Resource  Management  Plan  (RMP)  is  a  Land 
Use  Plan  as  prescribed  by  the  Federal  Land  Policy 
and  Management  Act  of  1976.  The  RMP  establishes 
in  a  written  document: 

•  Land  areas  for  limited,  restrictive,  or  exclusive 
resource  uses  or  for  transfer  from  BLM  administra- 
tion; 

•  Allowable  resource  uses  and  related  levels  of 
production  or  use  to  be  maintained; 

•  Resource  condition  goals  and  objectives  to  be 
reached; 

•  Program  constraints  and  general  management 
practices; 

•  Identification  of  specific  activity  plans  required; 

•  Support  actions  required  to  achieve  the  above; 

•  General  implementation  schedule;  and 

•  Intervals  and  standards  for  monitoring  the  plan  to 
determine  its  effectiveness. 


The  underlying  goal  of  the  RMP  is  to  provide  efficient 
on-the-ground  management  of  public  lands  and 
associated  resources. 

The  procedure  for  preparing  an  RMP  involves  nine 
interrelated  actions  as  shown  in  Table  1  -1 .  Some 
actions  may  occur  simultaneously  and  it  may  be 
necessary  to  repeat  an  action  if  additional  informa- 
tion becomes  available.  The  plan  that  results  from 
this  process  is  a  general  decision  document  de- 
signed primarily  to  help  district  and  area  managers 
make  decisions,  and  to  guide  the  efforts  of  staff  on  a 
day  to  day  basis.  Where  more  detailed  management 
direction  is  required,  specific  activity  plans  will  be 
prepared  after  the  RMP  is  completed. 

Preparation  of  the  RMP  was  initiated  in  the  fall  of 
1986,  with  public  involvement  in  the  identification  of 
preliminary  planning  issues  and  concerns.  The  first 
four  steps  of  the  RMP  process  have  been  com- 
pleted, except  for  any  modifications  that  may  occur 
as  a  result  of  public  review  of  this  summary  or  the  full 
AMS,  located  in  the  District  Office. 


Table  1-1.  Resource  Management  Planning  Process 


Step 


Completion  Target 


1 .  Identification  of  Issues 

2.  Development  of  Planning  Criteria 

3.  Inventory  Data  and  Information  Collection 

4.  Analysis  of  Management  Situation 

5.  Formulation  of  Alternatives 

6.  Estimation  of  Effects 

7.  Selection  of  a  Preferred  Alternative 

a.  Draft  RMP/EIS 

b.  Final  RMP/EIS 

8.  Selection  of  the  Resource  Management  Plan 

9.  Monitoring  and  Evaluation 


Completed 
Completed 
Completed 
Completed 
Early  1991 
Summer  1991 

Summer  1991 
1992 

Late  1992 
Start  1993 
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After  the  plan  is  implemented,  it  will  be  monitored  Public  involvement  and  consultation  with  affected 

and  evaluated  on  a  continuing  basis  to  assure  that  state  and  local  governments  is  required  at  several 

land  management  issues  are  being  addressed  as  points  in  the  RMP  process.  This  consultation  is 

expected  and  that  it  is  accomplishing  its  intended  essential  so  the  final  resource  management  plan  will 

results.  be  as  consistent  as  possible  with  state  and  local 

natural-resource-related  plans,  programs  and 

policies. 
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Appendix  2 

Public  Involvement  in  the  RMP  Process 


Public  involvement  has  been  an  integral  part  of 
BLM's  Resource  Management  Plan  (RMP)  process 
from  the  outset.  To  date,  public  involvement  activi- 
ties have  included  a  series  of  information  mailers  or 
brochures,  public  meetings,  open  houses,  distribu- 
tion of  planning  documents,  document  review  and 
comment  periods,  informal  contacts,  group  meetings, 
written  letters  and  responses  to  comments.  Our 
efforts  began  in  May  1986  with  a  mailer  that  asked 
for  comments  on  the  type  of  public  involvement 
activities  that  should  be  conducted  in  the  planning 
process. 

In  September  1986,  a  District  mailer  outlined  the 
overall  planning  schedule  and  requested  comments 
on  the  first  major  planning  step,  Issue  Identification. 
BLM  invited  the  public  to  identify  issues  or  concerns 
they  believed  should  be  addressed  in  the  RMP 
process.  During  this  planning  step,  each  western 
Oregon  District  hosted  an  open  house  to  help 
acquaint  local  citizens  with  the  planning  process  and 
schedule  and  to  discuss  issues  related  to  the 
planning  process. 

Building  on  public  comments  received  during  the 
issue  identification  step,  BLM  prepared  and  distrib- 
uted another  District  mailer  in  March  1987,  summa- 
rizing publicly  identified  issues  and  concerns.  The 
mailer  also  addressed  the  second  and  third  planning 
steps,  Development  of  Planning  Criteria,  including 
State  Director  Guidance,  and  Collection  of  Inventory 
Data.  The  mailer  included  a  schedule  of  public 
meetings  and/or  field  trips  hosted  by  each  District  to 
review  and  discuss  the  technical  elements  of  inven- 
tory collection,  particularly  forest  inventory  tech- 
niques. The  mailer  also  disclosed  a  proposed 
element  of  planning  criteria  by  identifying  a  proposed 
timber  harvest  computer  model,  and  an  opportunity 
for  public  comment  on  the  model. 


In  August  1987,  BLM  distributed  another  mailer 
dealing  with  Planning  Criteria  and  proposed  State 
Director  Guidance.  This  mailer  requested  comments 
on  relevant  topics  for  State  Director  Guidance  and 
included  a  schedule  for  public  demonstration  of  the 
proposed  timber  harvest  computer  model.  Demon- 
strations were  conducted  in  Roseburg  and  Portland 
in  September  1987.  Fourteen  people  attended  the 
Roseburg  demonstration  of  the  proposed  TRIM- 
PLUS  Allowable  Harvest  Model.  The  session 
included  a  comparative  look  and  discussion  of  other 
harvest  models  with  TRIM-PLUS  and  a  demonstra- 
tion of  how  the  model  works. 

In  January  1988,  a  mailer  was  distributed  to  inform 
the  public  of  the  upcoming  availability  of  the  State 
Director  Guidance  Document.  Interested  people 
were  asked  to  return  a  request  to  receive  a  copy  of 
the  document. 

A  draft  State  Director  Guidance  Document  was 
mailed  to  all  those  who  requested  copies  in  May 
1988.  Additional  copies  were  made  available 
through  all  District  offices,  and  open  houses  were 
held  in  each  district  and  the  State  Office.  A  comment 
period  followed,  with  approximately  70  written 
responses  sent  to  the  State  Director  by  the  end  of 
August  1988.  Proposed  revisions  to  some  elements 
of  that  guidance  and  responses  to  public  comments 
were  shared  with  the  original  respondents  for  further 
comment  in  several  letters  during  1989  and  1990. 
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Appendix  3 

Guidance  for  Formulation  of  Alternatives 


Introduction 

The  purpose  of  alternatives  is  to  identify  a  range  of  reason- 
able combinations  of  resource  uses  and  management 
practices  that  respond  to  planning  issues  and  provide 
management  direction  for  all  resources.  Five  common 
alternatives  will  be  addressed  in  each  RMP,  to  provide  a 
consistent  set  of  distinct  choices  among  potential  manage- 
ment strategies. 

A  no  change  from  the  existing  land  use  plan  alternative  will 
also  be  addressed.  This  is  the  "no  action"  alternative.  In 
the  other  alternatives  all  existing  land  use  decisions  not 
found  valid  for  continued  implementation  after  1990 
(through  an  analysis  summarized  in  the  Analysis  of  the 
Management  Situation),  will  be  reconsidered. 

Common  alternatives  that  identify  specific  management 
actions  along  District  boundaries  will  be  consistent.  Ex- 
amples include  elk  management  areas,  spotted  owl 
corridors  or  visual  corridors. 


Specific  Guidance  on 
Common  Alternatives 

The  common  alternatives  would  differ  primarily  in  the  way 
they  allocate  primary  uses  of  lands  (for  example,  lands 
allocated  to  intensive  forest  management,  and  lands 
allocated  to  protection  of  riparian  zones). 

The  discussion  on  pages  56  through  66  describes  criteria 
for  addressing  each  of  the  eleven  planning  issues  in  the 
formulation  of  the  common  alternatives.  It  also  describes 
how  land  use  allocations  and  management  actions  would 
vary  in  response  to  each  issue.  Within  the  specific  con- 
straints provided  by  the  guidance  for  addressing  each 
issue,  the  districts  have  flexibility  to  formulate  the  common 
alternatives  as  they  consider  appropriate  to  meet  the  goals 
and  objectives  of  each  alternative. 


This  Guidance  for  Formulation  of  Alternatives  may  be 
modified  later  based  on  information  identified  in  the  dis- 
tricts' analyses  of  the  management  situation,  or  refine- 
ments that  flow  from  the  districts'  site-specific  development 
of  common  alternatives. 

Goals  and  Objectives  of  the 
Common  Alternatives 

The  purpose  of  the  goal  and  objective  statements  for  the 
five  common  alternatives  (A  through  E)  is  to  guide  develop- 
ment of  specific  criteria.  Each  alternative,  if  implemented, 
is  intended  to  achieve  or  meet  its  goal.  Goal  and  objective 
statements  focus  on  general  direction  of  alternatives  rather 
than  technical  points  in  issue-related  criteria  for  the  alterna- 
tives. In  each  alternative  all  resource  management  values 
would  be  accommodated  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the 
primary  goals  and  objectives  for  that  alternative. 
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Alternative  A 


Alternative  B 


GOALS: 


OBJECTIVES: 


Emphasize  high  production  of  timber  and 
other  economically  important  values  on  all 
lands  to  contribute  to  community  stability. 


Produce  the  highest  sustained  yield  of 

timber  on  all  suitable  forest  lands  legally 

available  for  harvest. 
Contribute  to  ecological  functions  important 

to  timber  productivity  and  to  habitat 

diversity  to  the  extent  possible  consistent 

with  the  allocation  for  timber  production. 
Manage  threatened  and  endangered 

species  habitat  as  legally  required. 
Provide  Research  Natural  Areas  and 

eligible  Areas  of  Critical  Environmental 

Concern  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the 

allocation  for  timber  production. 
Manage  appropriate  Congressionally 

designated  areas  to  maintain  and 

enhance  their  scenic  values. 
Meet  legal  requirements  for  protection  of 

wetlands  and  water  quality,  to  protect 

anadromous  fish  habitat  and  other 

relevant  values. 
Emphasize  substantial  developed  and 

dispersed  motorized  recreation  uses. 
Find  no  additional  rivers  suitable  for 

designation  under  the  Wild  and  Scenic 

Rivers  Act. 
Make  land  tenure  adjustments  which 

enhance  BLM  long-term  sustained  yield 

timber  harvest  opportunities. 
Provide  no  special  management  in  rural 

(residential)  interface  areas. 


Emphasize  timber  production  to  contribute  to 
community  stability  consistent  with  the 
variety  of  other  land  uses  such  as  fish  and 
wildlife  habitat,  recreation,  and  scenic 
resources  on  O&C  and  CBWR  lands.  Give 
equal  consideration  to  all  resource  values  on 
public  domain  lands. 

•  Produce  a  high  sustained  yield  of  timber  on 

O&C  and  CBWR  lands,  and  on  public 
domain  lands  where  nontimber  uses  and 
values  are  of  lesser  importance  than 
timber  production. 

•  Contribute  to  ecological  functions  important 

to  timber  productivity  and  to  habitat 
diversity  using  a  system  that  maintains 
old  growth  and  mature  forest  in  large  and 
small  blocks. 

•  Protect  habitat  of  all  threatened  and 

endangered  species  and  species  with 
high  potential  for  listing.  Protect  habitat 
of  othet  species  of  substantial  concern  to 
the  extent  consistent  with  high  timber 
production. 

•  Retain  existing  Research  Natural  Areas 

(RNAs)  and  Areas  of  Critical  Environmen- 
tal Concern  (ACECs).  Provide  new  ones 
from  eligible  areas  to  the  extent  consis- 
tent with  the  emphasis  on  timber 
production. 

•  Manage  scenic  resources  in  selected  areas 

of  high  recreation  use. 

•  Meet  legal  requirements  for  protection  of 

wetlands  and  water  quality  and  provide 
moderate  additional  protection  for 
anadromous  fish  habitat,  other  substantial 
streams,  and  other  water. 

•  Provide  for  a  wide  range  of  developed  and 

dispersed  motorized  recreation  uses  and 
opportunities,  to  minimize  conflicts  among 
recreation  user  groups. 

•  Find  eligible  river  segments  suitable  for 

designation  as  recreational,  if  they  are 
important  and  manageable,  and 
designation  would  not  cause  adverse 
economic  impact. 

•  Make  land  tenure  adjustments  which 

enhance  BLM  long-term  sustained  yield 
timber  harvest  opportunities  on  O&C  and 
CBWR  lands,  and  which  benefit  a  variety 
of  uses  and  values  on  public  domain 
lands. 

•  Adopt  appropriate  special  forest  manage- 

ment practices  on  BLM-administered 
lands  intermingled  with  or  adjacent  to 
rural  interface  areas  zoned  for  most 
dense  residential  occupancy. 
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Alternative  C 


Alternative  D 


Alternative  E 


Provide  timber  production  to  contribute  to 
community  stability  consistent  with  mainte- 
nance of  biological  diversity  and  the  variety 
of  other  uses  such  as  fish  and  wildlife 
habitat,  recreation,  and  scenic  resources  on 
all  lands. 


Emphasize  protection  and  reestablishment  of 
spotted  owl  habitat,  along  with  management 
and  enhancement  of  other  values  such  as 
dispersed  nonmotorized  recreation  opportu- 
nities and  scenic  resources,  while  sustaining 
some  timber  production. 


Emphasize  protection  of  older  forests  and 
management  and  enhancement  of  values 
such  as  dispersed  nonmotorized  recreation 
opportunities  and  scenic  resources. 


•  Produce  a  moderate  sustained  yield  of 

timber. 

•  Provide  biological  diversity  using  a  system 

that  maintains  some  old  growth  and 
mature  forest,  focusing  on  protection  of 
areas  where  special  status  plant  and 
animal  species  cluster. 

•  Protect  habitat  of  all  threatened  and 

endangered  species  and  species  with 
high  potential  for  listing.  Protect  habitat 
of  other  species  of  substantial  concern 
through  emphasis  on  biological  diversity 
and  to  the  extent  consistent  with 
moderate  timber  production. 

•  Retain  existing  RNAs  and  ACECs.  Provide 

new  ones  from  eligible  areas  except 
where  lands  managed  by  others  are 
considered  to  provide  more  appropriate 
opportunities. 

•  Manage  scenic  resources  in  selected  high 

use  areas,  particularly  emphasizing 
protection  in  corridors  of  existing  and 
proposed  wild  and  scenic  rivers  and 
major  trails. 

•  Provide  substantial  protection  for  anadro- 

mous  fish  habitat,  other  substantial 
streams  and  other  water  environments. 

•  Provide  for  a  wide  range  of  recreation 

opportunities  emphasizing  dispersed  use, 
while  reducing  conflicts  among  recre- 
ational user  groups. 

•  Find  eligible  river  segments  suitable  for 

designation  as  scenic  or  recreational,  if 
they  are  important  and  manageable,  and 
designation  would  not  cause  adverse 
economic  impact. 

•  Make  land  tenure  adjustments  to  benefit  a 

variety  of  uses  and  values. 

•  Adopt  appropriate  special  forest  manage- 

ment practices  in  rural  interface  areas 
zoned  for  moderate  or  high  density 
residential  occupancy. 


•  Produce  a  sustained  yield  of  timber 

consistent  with  allocations  for  other  uses 
and  values. 

•  Protect  habitat  of  the  spotted  owl  in 

accordance  with  the  Owl  Conservation 
Strategy. 

•  Protect  habitat  of  all  threatened  and 

endangered  species,  species  with  high 
potential  for  listing,  and  species  of  related 
concern. 

•  Retain  all  existing  RNAs  and  ACECs. 

Provide  new  ones  from  eligible  areas 
except  where  lands  managed  by  others 
are  considered  to  provide  more  appropri- 
ate opportunities. 

•  Manage  all  identified  scenic  resources. 

•  Provide  substantial  protection  for  wetlands 

and  riparian  areas  along  most  streams 
and  other  water. 

•  Emphasize  dispersed  nonmotorized 

recreation  opportunities. 

•  Find  eligible  river  segments  suitable  for 

designation  as  wild,  scenic  or  recre- 
ational, if  they  are  important  and 
manageable. 

•  Make  land  tenure  adjustments  which  would 

emphasize  enhancement  of  nontimber 
uses  and  values. 

•  Adopt  special  timber  harvest  and  forest 

management  practices  in  rural  interface 
areas  zoned  for  moderate  or  high  density 
residential  occupancy. 


•  Produce  a  sustained  yield  of  timber 

consistent  with  allocations  for  other  uses 
and  values. 

•  Protect  all  old  growth  and  older  mature 

forests. 

•  Protect  habitat  of  all  threatened  and 

endangered  species,  species  with  high 
potential  for  listing  and  species  of  related 
concern. 

•  Retain  all  existing  RNAs  and  ACECs  and 

designate  all  eligible  areas. 

•  Manage  all  identified  scenic  resources  and 

provide  some  visual  resource  protection 
for  all  lands. 

•  Manage  all  riparian  areas  and  wetlands  to 

maintain  and  improve  water  quality  and 
fisheries  habitat,  and  contribute  to  wildlife 
habitat  diversity. 

•  Emphasize  dispersed  nonmotorized 

outdoor  recreation  opportunities. 

•  Find  all  eligible  river  segments  suitable  for 

designation  as  wild,  scenic  or  recreational 
rivers. 

•  Make  land  tenure  adjustments  which  would 

emphasize  enhancement  of  nontimber 
uses  and  values. 

•  Adopt  special  timber  harvest  and  forest 

management  practices  extensively 
buffering  rural  interface  areas  zoned  for 
moderate  or  high  density  residential 
occupancy  and  other  rural  interface  areas 
as  appropriate. 
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All  Common  Alternatives 


Alternative  A 


Issue  No.  1 :  Timber  Production  Prac- 
tices: Which  forest  lands  should  be 
available  for  timber  management,  and  what 
practices  should  be  used  on  those  lands? 


Guidance  for  All  Common  Alternatives:  Lands 
allocated  to  intensive  forest  management  under 
any  of  these  alternatives  would  normally  provide 
the  highest  nondeclining  harvest  level  (even 
flow)  of  timber  when  the  following  conditions 
prevail: 

•  Effective  silvicultural  techniques  (such  as  clear 

cutting,  shelterwood  or  partial  cutting) 
appropriate  to  the  land  allocations  are  used. 

•  All  feasible  site  preparation  and  intensive 

management  practices  are  applied. 

•  Anticipated  merchantability  is  the  only 

constraint  on  minimum  average  stand 
diameter  slated  for  future  harvest.  (In  some 
areas  this  may  result  in  harvest  of  timber 
stands  as  young  as  40  years  for  several 
decades  during  the  early  to  middle  part  of  the 
next  century  under  some  alternatives.) 

•  Adequate  budgets  are  available  to  support  the 

resultant  timber  sale  program  and  allied 
intensive  management  practices,  as  well  as 
scheduled  monitoring  linked  to  those 
activities. 


Allocate  all  forest  lands  for  timber  production 
consistent  with  the  management  direction  for 
other  resources  (Issue  Nos.  2  and  3,  etc.)  in  this 
alternative,  except  the  following: 

Nonsuitable  Woodland  (See  Figure  3-1  for 
Chart  showing  TPCC  categories.) 


The  common  alternatives  assume  these 
practices  and  conditions  on  the  lands  allocated 
to  intensive  timber  management,  but  incorporate 
less  intensive  management  practices  on  other 
available  forest  lands  to  the  extent  needed  to  be 
consistent  with  the  allocation  of  those  lands. 

Where  consistent  with  the  goals  and  objectives 
of  each  alternative,  the  following  silvicultural  and 
harvest  practices  would  be  implemented  on 
lands  allocated  primarily  to  timber  management, 
to  meet  multiple  land  use  objectives: 

Minimize  regeneration  delay  by  reforesting 
harvested  sites  as  soon  as  practical.  Calculate 
an  empirical  regeneration  period  based  on 
representative  stocking  survey  results,  expected 
timber  sale  contract  lengths  and  management 
objectives. 

Reforest  harvested  lands  with  indigenous 
commercial  tree  species.  Emphasis  would  be 
placed  on  utilization  of  genetically  improved 
stock  in  accordance  with  the  Western  Oregon 
Tree  Improvement  plan. 

Manage  tree  seed  orchards  to  produce 
adequate  supplies  of  genetically  improved  seed. 

Use  available  site  preparation  and  seedling 
protection  practices,  including  herbicides,  using 
an  integrated  vegetation  management  approach. 
Emphasize  those  techniques  that  have  proved 
most  effective  in  assuring  seedling  survival  and 
growth.  (Actual  practices  will  be  based  on  site- 
specific  analysis  following  completion  of  the 
RMP.) 

Convert  to  conifers  those  lands  classified  as 
commercial  forest  lands  presently  occupied  by 
grass,  hardwoods  and  brush. 
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Alternative  B 


Alternative  C 


Alternative  D 


Alternative  E 


Allocate  all  forest  lands  for  timber 
production  consistent  with  the 
management  direction  for  other 
resources  in  this  alternative,  except 
the  following: 

Nonsuitable  Woodland 
Suitable  Woodland  -  Low  Site 


Allocate  all  forest  lands  for  timber 
production  consistent  with  the 
management  direction  for  other 
resources,  except  the  following: 

Nonsuitable  Woodland 
Suitable  Woodland  -  Low  Site 
Suitable  Woodland  -  Nonsuitable 
Commercial  Forest  Land 


Allocate  all  forest  lands  for  timber 
production  consistent  with  the 
management  direction  for  other 
resources,  except  the  following: 

Nonsuitable  Woodland 

Suitable  Woodland  -  All  Categories 


Allocate  all  forest  lands  for  timber 
production  consistent  with  the 
management  direction  for  other 
resources,  except  the  following: 

Nonsuitable  Woodland 

Suitable  Woodland  -  All  Categories 

The  Fragile  Gradient-Restricted 
component  of  the  Fragile 
Suitable  TPCC  category 

Site  Class  V 
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All  Common  Alternatives 


Alternative  A 


Issue  No.  1  (Continued) 


Plan  hardwood  sites  for  management  of  a 
sustained  yield  of  hardwoods,  where  consistent 
with  allocations  for  other  uses  or  values. 

Implement  commercial  thinning  of  present  and 
future  stands  where  practicable  and  where 
research  indicates  increased  gains  in  timber 
production  are  likely. 

Practice  initial  spacing  control  of  seedlings/ 
saplings  through  planting  or  thinning  in 
conjunction  with  the  control  of  competing 
vegetation,  to  maximize  wood  production  by 
concentrating  site  resources  in  individual  tree 
growth. 

Plan  nitrogen  fertilization  applications  for  all 
present  and  future  stands  where  research 
indicates  increased  wood  yields  would  result. 

Plant  specific  root  disease  centers  with  resistant 
tree  species. 

Consider  uneven-age  management  in  stands 
where  this  method  would  be  economically 
feasible  and  would  maintain  environmental 
values. 

Consider  efficiency  of  field  operations  and 
assurance  of  prompt  reforestation  in  selecting 
the  size  of  timber  harvest  units. 

Apply  proper  soil  management  measures  to 
maintain  soil  productivity. 


Issue  Nos.  2  and  3:  Old-Growth  Forests  and 
Habitat  Diversity 

To  what  extent  and  where  should  old-growth 
and/or  mature  forest  habitats  be  retained, 
maintained  or  reestablished  to  meet  various 
resource  objectives?  To  what  extent  and  where 
should  BLM  manage  habitat  to  support 
populations  of  native  wildlife  species? 


Any  wildlife  habitat  management  practice  (such 
as  nest  boxes,  road  closures  and  forage 
seeding)  not  listed  in  the  following  could  be 
implemented  under  any  of  the  alternatives,  as 
long  as  it  is  compatible  with  other  management 
objectives.  All  special  habitat  features  would  be 
managed  to  protect  their  values.  Mature  and 
old-growth  forests  would  be  retained  where 
Congressional  designation  of  areas  requires  it. 
Snags  and/or  wildlife  trees  (to  be  converted  to 
snags)  would  be  retained  where  they  occur  on 
lands  not  allocated  to  timber  harvest,  except 
where  public  safety  is  a  concern,  and  if  left 
standing  as  nonmerchantable  material  on 
available  forest  lands.  Where  it  would  contribute 
to  meeting  wildlife  tree  objectives,  create  snags 
in  areas  not  allocated  primarily  to  timber 
production.  A  habitat  goal  of  timber  sale 
contracts  would  be  to  leave  all  snags  and 
nonmerchantable  trees  that  can  be  left  consis- 
tent with  safety  considerations. 


Mature  and  old-growth  forests  would  be  retained 
on  most  lands  excluded  from  planned  timber 
harvest  by  inclusion  in  the  following  allocations 
and  TPCC  categories: 

Nonsuitable  Woodland 

Riparian  Management  Areas 

Existing  high-use  recreation  sites 

T&E  species  recovery  areas  where  timber 

harvest  is  prohibited 
Wilderness  Areas 
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Alternative  B 


Alternative  C 


Alternative  D 


Alternative  E 


Contribute  to  habitat  diversity  using 
a  system  that  protects  mature  and 
old-growth  forest  in  large  and  small 
blocks.  Mature  and  old-growth 
components  of  the  forest  would  be 
distnbuted  in  a  corridor  system  by 
seed  zone  and  elevation.  In  the 
corridor  system  large  blocks  of 
approximately  640  acres  would  be 
connected  by  a  series  of  small, 
stepping  stone  blocks  of  approxi- 
mately 80  acres,  spaced  at  about 
one-mile  intervals.  Blocks  would 
be  limited  to  defined  corridor  areas. 

Public  Domain  lands  and  the 
following  allocations  and  TPCC 
categories  on  O&C  and  CBWR 
would  receive  priority  for  placement 
into  the  system,  to  the  extent  that 
they  fit;  for  instance,  if  they  provide 
needed  habitat  and  are  suitably 
located  to  contribute  to  the  system. 

Nonsuitable  Woodland 
Suitable  Woodland  -  Low  Site 
Riparian  Management  Areas 
Recreation  Sites 
T&E  species  recovery  areas  where 

timber  harvest  is  prohibited 
Special  Areas  (Natural  Areas, 

ACECs) 
Wilderness  Areas 


This  alternative  would  provide  for 
intensive  management  of  wildlife 
habitat  and  maintenance  of 
biological  diversity.  It  would  strive 
to  attain  a  balance  of  forest  serai 
stages  and  associated  plant  and 
animal  communities.  Varying  sized 
blocks  of  mature  and  old-growth 
forests  would  be  spatially  distrib- 
uted over  BLM-administered  land, 
focusing  on  protection  of  identified 
areas  where  special  status  plants 
and  animal  species  cluster.  Where 
clustering  is  not  apparent, 
alternative  design  would  focus  on 
serai  stage  balance  and  spatial 
distribution.  The  old-growth  stands 
and  other  stands  intended  to  attain 
old-growth  status  would  be 
excluded  from  timber  harvest 
except  where  other  management  is 
appropriate  to  benefit  the  special 
status  species. 

Public  Domain  lands  and  the 
following  allocations  and  TPCC 
categories  on  O&C  and  CBWR 
would  receive  priority  for  placement 
into  the  system,  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  suitably  located: 

Nonsuitable  Woodland 
Suitable  Woodland  -  Low  Site 
Suitable  Woodland  -  Nonsuitable 
Commercial  Forest  Land 


This  alternative  would  manage 
habitats  on  BLM-administered 
lands  to  provide  for  a  number  and 
distribution  of  spotted  owls  that 
ensures  continued  existence  of  a 
well  distributed  population  on  those 
lands,  so  they  may  interact  with 
spotted  owls  throughout  the 
geographic  range  of  the  species, 
as  recommended  by  the  Conserva- 
tion Strategy  for  the  Northern 
Spotted  Owl. 

Suitable  wildlife  trees  would  be 
retained  to  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  cavity-dweller 
populations  on  BLM-administered 
lands  at  60  percent  of  the  optimum 
population  level.  Wildlife  tree  and 
down  log  management  practices 
would  be  used  on  the  available 
forest  lands,  including  but  not 
limited  to  retention  of  green  culls, 
snags  and  down  logs.  All  special 
habitat  features  would  be  appropri- 
ately buffered. 


This  alternative  would  preserve  the 
following: 

-  all  existing  forest  stands  over  150 

years  old. 

-  additional  lands  proximate  to  the 

above  stands,  to  assist  in 
maintaining  natural  ecological 
elements,  protect  the  older 
stands  from  edge  effect  and 
natural  disaster,  and  intercon- 
nect them  into  a  sustainable 
network. 

-  within  two  miles  of  each  spotted 

owl  nest  or  habitat  core 
occupied  by  a  pair  of  owls  in  the 
last  three  years,  at  least  the 
acreage  (where  available)  of 
suitable  habitat  considered  to 
provide  a  high  probability  of 
continued  occupancy  by  a  pair 
of  owls. 

In  addition  to  retention  of  wildlife 
trees  on  lands  not  allocated  to 
timber  management,  suitable 
wildlife  trees  would  be  retained  to 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of 
cavity-nester  populations  at  60 
percent  of  the  maximum  potential 
population  level  on  lands  allocated 
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Ail  Common  Alternatives 


Alternative  A 


Issue  Nos.  2  and  3  (Continued) 


Issue  No.  4:  Threatened  and  Endangered 
(and  Other  Special  Status)  Species  Habitat 

What  should  BLM  do  to  manage  Federally  listed 
threatened  or  endangered  plants  and  animals 
and  to  prevent  future  Federal  listing  of  plants 
and  animals  as  threatened  or  endangered 
species? 


Protect,  monitor  and  manage  habitats  of  Federal 
listed  and  proposed  species  in  accordance  with 
the  Endangered  Species  Act  and  recovery 
plans,  as  legally  required  for  self-sustaining 
survival. 


Timber  production  constraints  would  be 
assumed  in  the  formulation  of  the  alternative 
only  if  critical  habitat  has  been  designated  or 
there  is  a  recovery  or  conservation  plan  within  a 
month  after  completion  of  the  Analysis  of  the 
Management  Situation.  Manage  for  the 
conservation  of,  and  mitigate  actions  to  protect 
habitats  of,  Federal  Candidate,  State  Listed  and 
Bureau  Sensitive  species  where  such  actions 
would  not  diminish  commercial  use  such  as 
timber  production. 


Issue  No.  5:  Special  Areas 

What  areas  on  BLM-administered  lands  need 
special  management  to  prevent  irreparable 
damage  to  important  historic,  cultural  or  scenic 
values;  to  protect  botanical  or  fish  and  wildlife 
resources  or  other  natural  systems  or  pro- 
cesses; and  to  protect  life  and  safety  from 
natural  hazards?  Which  of  these  areas  should 
be  formally  designated  as  Areas  of  Critical 
Environmental  Concern  (ACEC)? 


Any  areas  considered  appropriate  for  Research 
Natural  Area  (RNA)  designation  would  also  be 
considered  appropriate  for  ACEC  designation. 


Designate  potential  ACECs  that  meet  criteria 
only  if  the  relevant  values  are  not  protected  by 
other  authorities  (e.g.,  Wild  River  designation, 
the  Endangered  Species  Act).  Existing  ACECs 
and  potential  ACECs  that  meet  the  preceding 
standard,  including  RNAs  and  proposed  RNAs, 
would  be  retained  or  designated  on  nonforest 
lands  or  nonsuitable  woodlands  of  no  substantial 
mineral  potential.  Other  existing  ACECs  and 
RNAs  would  be  revoked. 
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Alternative  B 


Alternative  C 


Alternative  D 


Alternative  E 


Suitable  wildlife  trees  and/or  snags 
would  be  retained  to  contribute  to 
the  maintenance  of  cavity-dweller 
populations  on  BLM  administered 
lands  at  40  percent  of  the  optimum 
population  level.  Wildlife  tree 
management  practices  would  be 
used  on  the  available  forest  lands, 
including  retention  of  green  culls 
and  snags. 


Riparian  Management  Areas 

Recreation  Sites 

T&E  species  recovery  areas  where 

timber  harvest  is  prohibited 
Special  Areas  (Natural  Areas, 

ACECs) 
Wilderness  Areas 

Also  incorporated  would  be  a 
system  of  experimental  habitat 
management  areas  (HMAs) 
established  at  strategic  locations 
on  BLM-administered  lands, 
selected  from  proposed  Category  I 
and  2  HCAs  in  the  scientific 
committee's  Spotted  Owl  Conser- 
vation Strategy  and  other  key 
spotted  owl  habitats.  A  habitat 
management  plan  prepared  for 
each  HMA  would  specify  strategies 
for  intensively  managing  the 
habitat  for  the  long  term  existence 
of  the  spotted  owl,  including 
transplanting  owls  from  one  area  to 
another,  silvicultural  practices  to 
enhance  habitat  for  owls  and  other 
appropriate  measures. 

Suitable  wildlife  trees  would  be 
retained  to  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  cavity-dweller 
populations  on  BLM  administered 
lands  at  60  percent  of  the  optimum 
population  level.  Wildlife  tree  and 
down  log  management  practices 
would  be  used  on  the  available 
forest  lands,  including  but  not 
limited  to  retention  ofgreen  culls, 
snags  and  down  logs.  All  special 
habitat  features  would  be 
appropriately  buffered. 


to  timber  management.  Wildlife 
tree  and  down  log  management 
practices  would  be  used  on  the 
available  forest  lands,  including  but 
not  limited  to  retention  of  green 
culls,  snags  and  down  logs.  All 
special  habitats  would  be  appropri- 
ately buffered. 


Same  as  Alternative  A,  except 
protect  habitats  of  Federal 
Candidate,  State  Listed  and 
Bureau  Sensitive  Species  to  the  full 
extent  on  public  domain  land,  and 
protect  habitats  of  Federal 
Candidate  (i.e.,  Category  1  and  2) 
species  known  only  to  occur  on 
BLM-administered  lands  to  the 
extent  considered  necessary  to 
prevent  their  federal  listing. 


Same  as  Alternative  B  except  for 
additional  protection  of  special 
status  species  provided  by  criteria 
for  Issues  2  and  3. 


Manage  all  BLM-administered 
lands  to  support  the  conservation 
and  protection  of  all  Federal 
Candidate,  State  Listed,  and 
Bureau  Sensitive  species  and  their 
habitats. 


Same  as  Alternative  D. 


Retain  all  existing  ACECs  and 
RNAs.  Designate  potential  ACECs 
that  meet  criteria  only  if  the 
relevant  values  are  not  protected 
by  other  authorities.  Do  not 
allocate  new  RNAs  on  available 
O&C  or  CBWR  land  if  a  similar 
feature  can  be  protected  on  a 
National  Forest.  Designate  all 
potential  ACECs  (including  RNAs) 
on  Public  Domain  lands,  nonforest 
lands,  nonsuitable  woodlands,  and 
other  lands  allocated  to  nontimber 
uses. 


Retain  all  existing  ACECs  and 
RNAs.  Designate  potential  ACECs 
that  meet  criteria  only  if  the 
relevant  values  are  not  protected 
by  other  authorities. 


Retain  all  existing  and  designate  all 
potential  ACECs. 


Same  as  Alternative  D. 
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All  Common  Alternatives 


Alternative  A 


Issue  No.  6:  Visual  Resources 

Which,  if  any,  areas  of  BLM  lands  should  be 
managed  to  reduce  visual  impacts  or  enhance 
visual  (scenic)  quality? 


Note:  Guidance  for  Issue  1 1  (Rural  Interface 
Area  Management)  also  addresses  and  defines 
visual  resource  management  for  Alternatives  B, 
C,  D  and  E  in  rural  interface  areas,  except 
where  this  Issue  6  guidance  sets  a  higher 
standard  of  visual  resource  management. 
Guidance  for  Issue  9A  (Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers) 
establishes  criteria  that  will  substantially  dictate 
visual  resource  management  by  alternative  in 
proposed  wild  and  scenic  river  corridors.  See 
Issue  9A  and  Issue  1 1  guidance  for  details. 


Provide  VRM  Class  I  management  within 
existing  boundaries  designated  by  Congress  for 
exclusive  management.  Manage  all  other 
available  (for  timber  harvest)  forest  land  under 
VRM  Class  IV  management  objectives.  Manage 
other  lands  as  inventoried. 


Issue  Nos.  7  and  8:  Stream/Riparian/Water 
Quality 

Where  and  how  should  riparian  zones  be 
managed  to  protect  and  improve  water  quality, 
fisheries  and  wildlife  habitat?  What  actions 
should  be  undertaken  to  comply  with  state  water 
quality  standards?  What  should  BLM  do  to 
manage  for  special  needs  such  as  municipal 
and  domestic  use? 


Guidance  for  All  Common  Alternatives: 
Establish  Riparian  Management  Areas  (RMAs) 
on  perennial  streams  (generally,  3rd  order  and 
larger  streams),  lakes,  ponds  and  other  waters, 
to  meet  Oregon  Forest  Practices  Act  require- 
ments and  Oregon  water  quality  standards. 
Typical  average  widths  of  RMAs  by  alternative 
are  displayed  in  Table  1 .  Within  those  RMAs  no 
lands  would  be  considered  "available"  (to  offer 
timber  for  sale  as  part  of  the  allowable  sale 
quantity).  Some  timber  harvest  may  occur, 
however,  to  achieve  resource  management 
objectives.  These  activities  may  include  road 
construction  and  yarding  corridors  across 
streams  and  riparian  zones  to  facilitate  timber 
harvest  outside  the  RMA. 


Logging,  road  building  and  site  preparation 
methods  would  be  designed  to  minimize  the 
number  and/or  size  of  mass  soil  movements  and 
to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  RMAs.  Other 
activities  such  as  mining,  recreation  and  ORV 
use  would  be  regulated  to  protect  water  quality. 
Stream  and  riparian  habitat  improvement 
measures  may  be  taken  on  any  streams  to 
improve  water  quality,  fish  habitat  and/or  wildlife 
habitat.  Activities  would  be  designed  to  meet 
Oregon  Forest  Practices  Act  (OFPA)  require- 
ments and  Oregon  water  quality  standards. 

Comply  with  written  agreements  with  public 
water  systems  serving  municipalities. 


Issue  No.  9:  Recreation  Resources 

What  areas  or  sites  should  be  designed  and/or 
managed  to  protect  or  enhance  a  variety  of 
recreational  opportunities? 


Manage  for  dispersed  recreation  activities 
consistent  with  managed  forest  settings, 
including  hunting,  fishing,  sightseeing,  riding/ 
hiking,  and  rafting.  Maintain  and  manage 
existing  recreation  facilities  which  make 
available  significant  dispersed  recreation 
opportunities,  including  recreation  sites,  boat 
ramps,  trails,  interpretive  signs  and  related 
improvements.  Manage  existing  Special 
Recreation  Management  Areas  (SRMAs)  and 
delineate  Extensive  Recreation  Management 
Areas  (ERMAs). 


Manage  existing  high-use  recreation  sites  and 
trails  and  expand  them  where  needed.  Close 
low  use  recreation  sites  and  trails.  Designate 
lands  open  to  off-road  vehicles  (ORV)  and  leave 
roads  open  to  motorized  use,  except  where  such 
designation  would  conflict  with  other  allocations. 
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Alternative  B 


Alternative  C 


Alternative  D 


Alternative  E 


Provide  VRM  Class  I  management 
within  existing  boundaries 
designated  by  Congress  for 
exclusive  management.  Manage 
as  inventoried  all  available  forest 
land  adjacent  to  (within  a  quarter 
mile)  developed  recreation  sites, 
state  and  federal  highways,  state 
scenic  waterways,  and  rivers 
designated  under  the  federal  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  Act.  Manage  all 
other  available  forest  land  under 
VRM  Class  IV  management 
objectives.  Manage  other  lands  as 
inventoried. 


Same  as  Alternative  B,  except  on 
available  forest  land  where  federal 
land  ownership  makes  up  more 
than  half  of  a  viewshed,  manage 
lands  as  inventoried. 


Manage  all  lands  as  inventoried. 


Same  as  Alternative  D,  except 
manage  as  VRM  Class  III  all  BLM- 
administered  lands  inventoried  as 
Class  IV;  and  manage  as  VRM 
Class  I  BLM-administered  lands 
adjacent  to  (within  a  quarter  mile) 
developed  recreation  sites,  state 
and  federal  highways,  state  scenic 
waterways  and  rivers  designated 
under  the  federal  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  act. 


Table  3-1.  Riparian  Management  Areas 


Average  RMA  Width* 
(each  side  of  the  stream  in  feet) 


Stream 
Order 


ALT. 
A 


ALT. 
B 


ALT. 
C 


ALT. 
D 


ALT. 

E 


1 
2 
3 

4 

5 

6 
Lakes,  Ponds 
&  Other  Waters 


50 

60 

60 

75 

75 

105 

140 

140 

75 

100 

150 

200 

200 

75 

140 

210 

280 

280 

75 

160 

240 

320 

320 

75 

100 

150 

200 

200 

*  Actual  RMA  widths  would  be  determined  by  on-the-ground  riparian  vegetation,  terrain  and  stream  characteristics,  but  would  be  a  minimum  of  50  feet  on  all  3rd  order  and 
larger  streams.  First  and  second  order  streams  would  have  RMAs  designated  if  perennial  or  if  the  beneficial  uses  warrant. 


Same  as  Alternative  A,  except 
support  the  State's  Regional 
Economic  Development  Plan  for 
the  geographic  area,  retain  options 
for  new  SRMAs  and  high  value 
potential  recreation  sites  and  trails 
on  Public  Domain  lands,  maintain 
and/or  improve  all  existing 
developed  recreation  sites,  and 
consider  reopening  sites  closed  in 
recent  years. 


Allocate  and  manage  new  SRMAs. 
Continue  management  of  all 
existing  recreation  sites  and  trails, 
and  consider  reopening  sites 
closed  in  recent  years.  Emphasize 
wildlife  viewing,  interpretation  and 
related  old-growth  forest  recreation 
opportunities,  both  to  attract 
nonlocal  visitors  and  to  serve  local 
users.  Retain  options  for  future 
development  of  high  value  potential 
sites,  trails  and  sightseeing 
opportunities.  Impose  additional 
ORV  limitations  or  road  closures  to 
protect  wildlife  habitat  or  old-growth 
forest  recreation  opportunities, 
minimize  conflicts  with  hikers  and 
horseback  riders,  or  meet  other 
resource  objectives. 


Same  as  Alternative  C,  except 
manage  for  an  optimum  range  of 
nonmotorized  recreation.  Retain 
options  for  future  development  of 
recreation  sites  and  facilities  for 
dispersed  recreation  opportunities. 
Retain  existing  pockets  of  old- 
growth  forest  that  are  both  adjacent 
to  and  accessible  from  existing  or 
potential  recreation  areas.  Prohibit 
ORV  and  road  use  as  appropriate 
to  improve  wildlife  habitat  or  protect 
the  ecosystem. 


Same  as  Alternative  D. 
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Ail  Common  Alternatives 


Alternative  A 


Issue  No.  9A:  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 

What,  if  any,  rivers  should  be  found  suitable 
for  designation? 


Provide  interim  protection  for  all  river  segments 
determined  to  be  suitable,  until  Congressional 
action  on  BLM  plan  recommendations.  Interim 
protection  should  be  appropriate  to  the  highest 
category  for  which  the  river  is  determined  to  be 
suitable.  Manage  Congressionally  designated 
rivers  consistent  with  their  designation. 


No  rivers  found  suitable  for  designation  under 
any  classification. 


Issue  No.  10:  Land  Tenure 

In  what  areas  would  BLM-administered  lands  be 
sold,  exchanged  or  transferred  out  of  federal 
ownership  under  other  authorities  to  improve 
management  efficiency  and  benefit  resource 
program  objectives?  In  what  areas  would  BLM 
attempt  to  acquire  lands  to  improve  manage- 
ment efficiency  and  benefit  resource  program 
objectives? 


A  major  lands  program  effort  would  use 
exchanges  to  consolidate  land  ownership 
patterns  to  benefit  one  or  more  of  the  resources 
managed,  such  as  timber,  watershed,  wildlife 
habitat,  recreation,  cultural,  botanical,  and 
minerals. 

Land  tenure  adjustment  would  be  guided  by  a 
three-zone  concept  utilizing  the  following 
standards: 

Zone  1  includes  areas  currently  identified  as 
having  high  public  resource  values,  and  other 
efficiently  managed  lands.  The  natural  resource 
values  may  require  protection  by  federal  law, 
Executive  Order  or  policy.  These  lands  may 
have  other  values  or  natural  systems  which 
merit  long  term  public  ownership.  They  do  not 
meet  the  criteria  for  sale  under  FLPMA  Section 
203(a)  and  would  generally  be  retained  in  public 
ownership.  The  Zone  1  boundaries  should  be 
relatively  close  to  or  on  BLM  property  lines 
except  where  the  intent  is  to  show  preferred 
acquisition  areas. 

Zone  2  includes  lands  that  are  suitable  for 
exchange  because  they  form  discontinuous 
ownership  patterns,  are  less  efficient  to  manage 
than  Zone  1  lands,  and  may  not  be  accessible  to 
the  general  public.  Where  appropriate  opportu- 
nities are  identified,  these  BLM-administered 
lands  may  be  exchanged  for  other  lands  in 
Zones  1  or  2,  transferred  to  other  public 
agencies,  or  given  some  form  of  cooperative 
management.  These  lands  would  not  be 
expected  to  meet  the  criteria  for  sale  under 
Section  203(a),  and  would  not  be  identified  as 
suitable  for  such  sale. 

Zone  3  includes  lands  that  are  scattered  and 
isolated  with  no  known  unique  natural  resource 
values.  Zone  3  lands  are  available  for  use  in 
exchanges  for  private  inholdings  in  Zone  1  (high 
priority)  or  Zone  2  (moderate  priority).  They  are 
also  potentially  suitable  for  disposal  through  sale 


Exchanges  would  be  made  to  acquire  lands 
which  would  enhance  the  nondeclining  harvest 
level  of  the  commercial  forest  land  managed  by 
BLM,  by  improving  age  class  distribution  or 
other  harvest  level  determination  factors. 
Factors  to  consider  include  site  quality,  access 
to  public  forest  land,  logical  logging  units,  and 
management  of  public  forest  land  to  facilitate 
timber  harvest.  No  exchanges  would  be  made 
to  acquire  lands  more  valuable  for  nontimber 
uses.  No  commercial  timberland  would  be  sold 
or  leased.  Leases  or  conveyance  of  land  in 
Zones  2  and  3  other  than  commercial  timberland 
would  be  made  under  the  Recreation  and  Public 
Purposes  Act  to  provide  appropriate  facilities  or 
services. 
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Alternative  B 


Alternative  C 


Alternative  D 


Alternative  E 


No  rivers  found  suitable  for 
designation  as  wild  or  scenic. 
River  segments  eligible  for  wild, 
scenic  or  recreational  classification 
found  suitable  for  designation  as 
recreational,  if  all  of  the  following 
circumstances  exist: 

-  no  net  adverse  economic  impacts 

on  the  local  economy. 

-  river  segment  possesses  at  least 

one  outstandingly  remarkable 
value  for  which  it  is  considered 
by  BLM  to  be  the  top  river  in  the 
State  Comprehensive  Outdoor 
Recreation  Plan  (SCORP) 
region. 

-  BLM  can  effectively  manage  the 

outstanding  values  of  the  river 
segment. 


River  segments  eligible  for  scenic 
or  recreational  river  status  found 
suitable  for  designation  consistent 
with  their  highest  potential 
classification,  and  river  segments 
eligible  for  wild  classification  found 
suitable  for  designation  as  scenic,  if 
all  of  the  following  circumstances 
exist.  If  only  the  economic  impact 
test  is  not  met,  find  suitable  for 
designation  as  recreational. 

-  no  net  adverse  impacts  on  the 

local  economy. 

-  river  segment  possesses  at  least 

one  outstandingly  remarkable 
value  for  which  it  is  considered 
by  BLM  to  be  among  the  top 
two  rivers  in  the  SCORP  region. 

-  BLM  can  effectively  manage  the 

outstanding  values  of  the  river 
segment. 


Eligible  river  segments  found 
suitable  for  designation  consistent 
with  their  highest  potential 
classification  if  the  following 
circumstances  exist. 

-  river  segment  possesses  at  least 

one  outstandingly  remarkable 
value  for  which  it  is  considered 
by  BLM  to  be  among  the  top 
four  rivers  in  the  SCORP 
region. 

-  BLM  can  effectively  manage  the 

outstanding  values  of  the  river 
segment. 


All  eligible  river  segments  found 
suitable  for  designation  consistent 
with  their  highest  potential 
classification. 


Exchanges  of  O&C  and  CBWR 
lands  would  be  made  primarily  to 
acquire  lands  which  would  enhance 
timber  management  opportunities. 
Exchanges  of  public  domain  lands 
would  be  made  to  benefit  one  or 
more  of  the  resources  managed, 
including  nontimber  values.  Sale  of 
O&C  and  CBWR  lands  other  than 
available  commercial  forest  lands, 
and  of  public  domain  lands,  would 
be  made  to  dispose  of  lands  that 
meet  any  of  the  criteria  of  FLPMA 
Section  203(a).  Leases  on  such 
lands  would  be  made  to  accommo- 
date other  uses.  Leases  or 
conveyances  under  the  Recreation 
and  Public  Purposes  Act  would  be 
made  in  Zones  2  and  3  to  provide 
appropriate  facilities  or  services. 


Same  as  Alternative  B,  except 
emphasis  would  also  be  given  to 
exchanges  of  O&C  and  CBWR 
lands  that  would  contribute  to 
conservation  of  biological  diversity. 


Land  exchanges  would  be  made  to 
benefit  one  or  more  of  the 
resources  managed.  Exchanges 
involving  disposal  of  timber  to 
acquire  lands  containing  greater 
nontimber  values  would  be 
emphasized.  Sales  of  lands  other 
than  available  commercial  forest 
lands  would  be  made  to  dispose  of 
lands  that  meet  criteria  (1)  or  (2)  of 
FLPMA  Section  203(a),  but  sales  of 
land  that  meet  only  criterion  (3) 
would  not  be  made.  No  lands 
would  be  leased,  except  leases 
and  conveyances  under  the 
Recreation  and  Public  Purposes 
Act  would  be  made  in  Zones  2  and 
3  to  provide  facilities  or  services  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public. 


Same  as  Alternative  D. 
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All  Common  Alternatives 


Alternative  A 


Issue  No  10.  (Continued). 


under  FLPMA  Section  203(a)  if  important 
recreation,  wildlife,  watershed,  threatened  or 
endangered  species  habitat,  and/or  cultural 
values  are  not  identified  during  disposal 
clearance  reviews  and  no  viable  exchange 
proposals  for  them  can  be  identified.  The 
discussion  of  Zone  3  lands  must  state  which  of 
the  disposal  criteria  in  FLPMA,  Section  203(a), 
apply.  Zone  3  lands  would  also  be  available  for 
transfer  to  another  agency  or  to  local  govern- 
ments, as  needed  to  accommodate  community 
expansion  and  other  public  purposes. 


Issue  No.  11 :  Rural  Interface  Area  Manage- 
ment 

Which  BLM-administered  lands  should  be 
allocated  to  receive  special  management 
practices  due  to  the  concerns  of  residents  who 
live  in  close  proximity?  (Rural  interface  areas 
are  areas  where  BLM-administered  lands  are 
adjacent  to  or  intermingled  with  privately  owned 
lands  where  county  zoning  has  created  or  allows 
for  creation  of  lots  as  small  as  1  to  20  acres.  In 
most  rural  interface  areas  concerns  of  the 
residents  are  related  to  forest  management 
practices,  visual  quality  and  potential  affects  on 
domestic  water  sources  and  water  supplies.) 


No  special  management  actions  except  those 
that  address  other  issues. 


Sensitivity  Analyses 

Sensitivity  analysis  is  a  process  of  examining  specific 
trade-offs  which  would  result  from  making  changes  in 
single  sensitive  elements  of  an  alternative.  Such  analyses 
will  be  particularly  helpful  in  developing  the  preferred 
alternative,  to  make  it  most  effective  in  reconciling  potential 
conflicts  and  optimizing  overall  benefits.  The  sensitivity 
analyses  will  have  the  further  benefit  of  informing  the  public 
about  certain  trade-offs,  which  should  facilitate  their 
offering  information  preferences  in  their  comments  on  the 
Draft  RMP/EIS. 

Sensitivity  Analyses  of  Land 
Use  Allocations 

Some  specific  land-use  allocations  and  other  decision 
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elements  will  be  subjected  to  sensitivity  analysis  at  the 
same  time  as  preliminary  analysis  of  impacts  of  the  initial 
array  of  plan  alternatives  and  prior  to  selection  of  a  pre- 
ferred alternative.  This  analysis  will  identify  approximate 
opportunity  costs  associated  with  differing  approaches  to 
the  most  sensitive  land  use  allocations  and  decision 
elements. 

Because  of  the  number  of  land  use  allocation  issues  and 
alternatives,  sensitivity  analysis  must  be  tightly  focused  to 
be  manageable.  The  analysis,  therefore,  will  focus  on  mid- 
range  alternatives.  At  a  minimum,  the  following  will  be 
analyzed  for  Alternatives  B,  C  and  D  and  the  preferred 
alternative: 

-  Effects  on  timber  harvest  (ASQ)  and  related  jobs  and 
county  revenues,  and  on  cavity  dwellers,  of  substituting 
the  next  higher  and  next  lower  alternative  levels  of  snag 


Alternative  B 


Alternative  C 


Alternative  D 


Alternative  E 


On  BLM-administered  lands  within 
one  quarter  mite  of  private  lands  in 
identified  rural  interface  areas 
zoned  for  1  to  5-acre  lots, 
customary  forest  management 
practices  would  be  altered,  where 
realistically  feasible,  to  mitigate  the 
adjacent  neighbors'  concerns  (i.e., 
management  would  look  for 
alternative  methods  of  practicing 
intensive  forest  management). 
Examples  of  management  options 
include  harvest  regimes  other  than 
clearcutting,  hand  application 
rather  than  aerial  application  of 
herbicides  and  pesticides,  inclusion 
of  additional  buffers  for  domestic 
water  sources,  and  hand  piling 
slash  for  burning  as  opposed  to 
broadcast  burning.  All  BLM- 
administered  lands  within  a  quarter 
mile  of  designated  rural  interface 
areas  1  to  5-acre  lots)  would  be 
managed  for  VRM  class  III 
objectives. 


Same  as  Alternative  B  except  that 
lands  zoned  for  1  to  20-acre  lots 
would  also  be  included  as  the  rural 
interface  area. 


On  BLM-administered  lands  within 
one  quarter  mile  of  private  lands  in 
rural  interface  areas  zoned  for  1  to 
20-acre  lots,  there  would  be  no 
herbicide  spraying,  no  clearcutting, 
and  no  prescribed  burning.  BLM- 
administered  lands  within  this  area 
would  be  managed  for  VRM  class  II 
objectives. 


Same  as  Alternative  D  except 
BLM-administered  lands  within  one 
half  mile  of  private  lands  in  rural 
interface  areas  would  be  managed 
as  discussed  in  Alternative  D. 
Areas  zoned  for  lots  larger  than  20 
acres,  but  with  tax  lots  of  20  acres 
or  less  and/or  existing  legal 
multiple  residences,  may  also  be 
addressed  in  this  alternative. 


and  wildlife  tree  protection,  and  of  providing  for  no 
specific  protection  of  cavity  nesters  on  suitable  forest  or 
woodland. 

Effects  on  ASQ  and  related  jobs  and  county  revenues, 
and  on  other  relevant  values,  of  substituting  the  next 
higher  and  the  next  lower  alternative  levels  of  riparian 
zone  protection,  and  of  providing  only  legally  required 
protection  of  riparian  zones  to  preserve  commercial 
trees  on  suitable  forest  or  woodland. 


The  following  additional  sensitivity  analyses  will  also  be 
made: 

-  Analysis  of  Alternatives  C  and  D  to  show  the  effects  of 

substituting  extended  rotation  of  old  growth  forest  in  lieu 
of  no  harvest  for  those  alternatives. 

-  Analysis  of  Alternative  B  to  show  the  effects  of  placing  all 

lands  allocated  primarily  to  timber  production  on  a 
rotation  of  150  years. 


Effects  on  ASQ  and  related  jobs  and  county  revenues, 
and  on  spotted  owl  populations  (number  of  pairs),  of 
substituting  the  next  higher  and  the  next  lower  alterna- 
tive levels  of  old  growth  and  mature  forest  protection, 
and  of  providing  no  specific  old  growth  and  mature 
forest  protection  on  suitable  forest  or  woodland. 


-  Analysis  of  Alternative  B  to  show  the  effects  of  partial 
retention  of  structural  elements  of  habitat  diversity  in 
timber  harvest  units  under  even-aged  management. 

Other  sensitivity  analysis  elements  or  increments  may  be 
added  as  deemed  appropriate  by  a  district. 
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Figure  3-1 


LAND  BASE 


FOREST 


NON  FOREST 


LOW  SITE  -  Sites  that  can  produce  less 
than  20  cubic  feet  per  acre  per  year  of 
commercial  forest  species. 


NONCOMMERCIAL  SPECIES  -  Sites  that 
can  produce  only  minor  conifer  and  hard- 
wood forest  tree  species  that  are  typically 
utilized  as  nonsawtimber  products. 


NONSUITABLE  COMMERCIAL  FORESTLAND 

Sites  that  cannot  be  restored  to  meet  or  exceed 
minimum  stocking  levels  of  commercial  species 
within  the  required  years  after  harvest. 


SUITABLE 
WOODLAND 


FRAGILE  NONSUITABLE  -  Sites  where 
forest  yield  productivity  wjH  be  reduced  even 
if  special  harvest  and/or  restrictive  measures 
are  applied  due  to  inherent  site  factors  such 
as  soil,  topography,  etc. 


NONSUITABLE 
WOODLAND 


FRAGILE  SUITABLE  -  Sites  where  forest  yield 
productivity  may  be  reduced  due  to  inherent 
site  factors  such  as  soil,  topography,  etc. 


CATEGORY  I  REFORESTATION  PROBLEM 

Sites  that  can  be  reforested  with  multiple 
treatments  to  meet  or  exceed  minimum 
stocking  of  commercial  species  within 
5  years  of  harvest. 


CATEGORY  II  REFORESTATION  PROBLEM 

Same  as  Category  I  except  6-1 5  years. 


NONPROBLEM  -  Sites  that  can  be  reforested 
to  meet  or  exceed  target  stocking  of 
commercial  species  within  5  years  of  harvest 
using  no  more  than  one  site  preparation 
treatment  and  one  planting. 


SUITABLE 
COMMERCIAL 
FORESTLAND 
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Estimated  effects  on  ASQ,  together  with  resulting  local 
employment  and  county  revenues  for  each  analysis,  will  be 
quantified  and  arrayed  as  in  Table  3-2.  Effects  on  other 
resource  attributes  will  be  quantified  only  where  available 
analytical  techniques  are  readily  applicable.  Otherwise, 
effects  will  be  compared  to  relevant  environmental  conse- 
quence conclusions  for  the  basic  plan  alternatives. 


Sensitivity  Analysis  of  Timber 
Management  Prescriptions 

For  the  preferred  alternative,  the  following  potential  nondeclining 
timber  harvest  levels  (even  flow)  or  potential  allowable  sale 
quantities  will  be  calculated  and  displayed.  Attendant  local 
employment  and  county  revenues  will  be  identified,  along  with 
the  related  long  term  sustained  yield  of  timber,  and  any  other 
relevant,  identifiable  effects. 

1 .  The  nondeclining  harvest  level  under  the  conditions  de- 


Table  3-2   Sensitivity  Analysis  of  Land  Use  Allocations  (partial  example  using  common  alternatives) 

Allocation 

Allocation 

or  Element 

Local                County           Other 

or  Decision 

Base 

From 

ASQ           Employment          Revenue          Effect 

Element 

Alternative 

Alternative 

Change            Change              Change        Changes 

Snag  and 

B,C 

D 

Wildlife  Tree 

No  Protection 

Protection 

D 

C 

E 
No  Protection 

Riparian  Zone 

B 

A 

Protection 

C 

C 

A 
B 
D 

D 

A 
C 

E 

Old  Growth 

B 

C 

and  Mature 

No  Protection 

Forest 

Partial  Retention 

Protection 

of  Structure 

C 

B 

D 
No  Protection 
Partial  Retention 
of  Structure 
Extended  Rotation 

D 

C 

E 
No  Protection 
Extended  Rotation 

Timber 

B 

150  Year  Minimum 

Harvest 
Rotation 
Length 
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scribed  in  the  first  two  paragraphs  of  Guidance  for  All 
Common  Alternatives  for  Issue  I. 

2.  The  nondeclining  harvest  level  if  no  stands  younger 
than  culmination  of  mean  annual  increment  (CMAI)  were 
planned  for  final  harvest,  and  if  all  appropriate  intensive 
management  practices  are  applied.  The  number  of  years 
needed  to  reach  CHAI  would  be  determined  separately  for 
each  selected  site  class,  using  appropriate  growth  and 
yield  data  simulation,  such  as  the  Stand  Projection  System 
Model  or  Organon.  The  site  indexes  to  be  used  would  be 
the  same  as  those  calculated  from  the  extensive  forest 
inventory  and  used  in  simulating  growth  and  yield. 

3.  The  nondeclining  harvest  levels  if  minimum  average 
tree  diameter  of  a  stand  to  be  harvested  were  constrained 
at  12  inches,  at  16  inches,  at  20  inches,  and  at  24  inches. 
The  number  of  years  needed  to  reach  each  size  would  be 
determined  as  in  2  above,  based  on  growth  and  yield  data. 

4.  The  nondeclining  harvest  level  if  each  of  the  following 
intensive  management  practices  were  not  used  (A  sepa- 
rate calculation  for  each  prospectively  foregone  practice): 

-  planting  of  genetically  improved  stock 

-  fertilization 

-  precommercial  thinning 

-  commercial  thinning 

-  brush  and  hardwood  conversion 

5.  The  nondeclining  harvest  level  if  only  the  base  program 
(site  preparation,  planting  including  genetically  improved 
stock,  protecting  seedlings,  and  plantation  release)  were 
funded;  and  fertilization,  precommercial  thinning,  commer- 
cial thinning  and  stand  conversion  were  foregone. 

6.  The  nondeclining  harvest  level  if  prescribed  burning 
were  prohibited  or  abandoned  for  other  reasons. 


7.  The  nondeclining  harvest  level  if  all  use  of  herbicides  to 
aid  timber  production  were  prohibited,  or  abandoned  for 
other  reasons. 

8.  The  nondeclining  harvest  level  that  would  result  if  5,  6 
and  7  all  occurred. 

9.  The  nondeclining  harvest  level  that  would  result  if 
currently  forested  commercial  forest  lands  that  are  ex- 
pected to  be  economically  infeasible  to  harvest  were 
removed  from  the  available  forest  land  base.  (To  be 
displayed  only  in  plans  where  the  potential  harvest  level  for 
a  sustained  yield  unit  would  change  by  more  than  1 
MMBF.) 

10.  The  nondeclining  harvest  level  if  intensive  management 
practices  considered  economically  marginal  were  not  used. 

1 1 .  The  harvest  level  that  would  result  if  a  departure  of  as 
much  as  10  percent  above  the  nondeclining  harvest  level 
shown  in  sensitivity  analysis  2  were  selected,  provided  that 
any  increase  does  not  exceed  the  long  term  sustained  yield 
capacity.  The  harvest  level  in  subsequent  decades  must 
not  fall  more  than  one  percent  below  the  nondeclining 
harvest  level  for  sensitivity  analysis  2.  The  potential 
departure  would  not  exceed  that  needed  to  match  recent 
timber  supply  levels  in  the  market  area,  as  defined  by  the 
Local  Market  Model  being  developed  at  the  PNW  Re- 
search Station,  USFS.  The  period  for  which  departure 
would  be  calculated  would  be  the  period  of  anticipated 
regional  timber  supply  deficiency  identified  for  the  market 
area  in  recent  studies. 

These  sensitivity  analyses  will  assist  BLM  in  identifying  a 
proposed  set  of  prescriptions  for  the  preferred  alternative. 
They  will  also  identify  the  impacts  of  possible  future 
adjustments  in  timber  management  prescriptions  that  may 
occur  as  a  result  of  actions  outside  BLM's  control. 


Table  3-3.  Sensitivity  Analysis  of  Timber  Management  Prescriptions,  Preferred  Alternative 


Sensitivity  Analysis 


ASQ 


Local 
Employment 


County 
Revenue 


Other 
Effects 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 
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